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CHAPTER XIII. 


Av THE CoTTAGE. 





ULIA L'ESTRANGE was busily 
engaged in arranging some flowers 
in certain vases in her little draw- 
ing-room, and, with a taste all her 
own, draping a small hanging lamp 
~ . with creepers, when Jack Bramleigh 
appeared at the open window, and 
leaning on the sill, cried out, ‘‘ Good 
morning.” 

‘*T came over to scold you, Julia,” 
said he. ‘It was very cruel of 
you to desert us last evening, and 
we had a most dreary time of it 
- in consequence.” 

‘“‘ Come round and hold this chair 
for me, and don’t talk nonsense.” 

«* And what are all these fine 
preparations for? You are deck- 
ing out your room as if for a village 
féte,” said he, not moving from his place nor heeding her request. 

“‘T fancy that young Frenchman who was here last night,” said she, 
saucily, “‘ would have responded to my invitation if I had asked him to 
hold the chair I was standing on.” 

**T’ve no doubt of it,” said he, gravely. ‘‘ Frenchmen are vastly more 
gallant than we are.” 
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“Do you know, Jack,” said she again, ‘‘ he is most amusing ?” 

*« Very probably.” 

‘‘ And has such a perfect accent; that sort of purring French one only 
hears from a Parisian.” 

‘¢T am charmed to hear it.” 

“Tt charmed me to hear it, I assure you. One does so long for the 
sounds that recall bright scenes and pleasant people ; one has such a zest 
for the most commonplace things that bring back the memory of very 
happy days.” 

“‘ What a lucky Frenchman to do all this!” 

‘‘ What a lucky Irish girl to have met with him,”’ said she gaily. 

‘* And how did you come to know him, may I ask?” 

‘George had been several times over to inquire after him, and out of 
gratitude Count Pracontal,—I’m not sure that he is count though, but it 
is of no moment,—made it a point to come here the first day he was able 
to drive out. Mr. Longworth drove him over in his pony carriage, and 
George was so pleased with them both that he asked them to tea last 
evening, and they dine here to-day.” 

‘‘ Hence these decorations ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

‘‘ What a brilliant neighbourhood we have! And there are people will 
tell you that this is all barbarism here.” 

‘Come over this evening, Jack, and hear M. Pracontal sing,—he has a 
delicious tenor voice,—and you'll never believe in that story of barbarism 
again. We had quite a little salon last night.” 

‘“‘T must take your word for his attractive qualities,” said Jack, as his 
brow contracted and his face grew darker. ‘I thought your brother 
rather stood aloof from Mr. Longworth. I was scarcely prepared to hear 
of his inviting him here.” : 

“‘So he did; but he found him so different from what he expected,— 
so quiet, so well-bred, that George, who always is_in a hurry to make an 
amend when he thinks he has wronged any oné, actually rushed into 
acquaintance with him at once.” 

“ And his sister Julia,” asked Jack, with a look of impertinent irony, 
‘‘ was she too as impulsive in her friendship ?”’ 

‘“‘T think pretty much the same.” 

‘‘ Tt must have been a charming party.” 

“J flatter myself itwas. They stayed till midnight; and M. Pracontal 
declared he’d break his other leg to-morrow if it would ensure him another 
such evening in his convalescence.” 

‘‘Fulsome rascal! I protest it lowers my opinion of women altogether 
when I think these are the fellows that always meet their favour.” 

‘‘ Women would be very ungrateful if they did not like the people 
who try to please them. Now certainly, as a rule, Jack, you will admit 
foreigners are somewhat more eager about this than you gentlemen of 
England.” 
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“J have heard about as much of this as I am likely to bear well 
from my distinguished stepmother,” said he roughly, ‘‘so don’t push my 
patience further.” 

“What do you say to our little salon now?” said she. ‘‘ Have you 
ever seen ferns and variegated ivy disposed more tastefully ?”’ 

‘“‘ [wish—I wish ’—stammered he out, and then seemed unable to go on. 

“‘ And what do you wish ?” 

“‘T suppose I must not say it. You might feel offended besides.” 

“Not a bit, Jack. I am sure it never could be your intention to 
offend me, and a mere blunder could not do so.” 

“‘ Well, I'll go round and tell you what it is I wish,” and with this he 
entered the house and passed on into the drawing-room, and taking his 
place at one side of the fire, while she stood at the other, said seriously, 
‘‘T was wishing, Julia, that you were less of a coquette.” 

‘‘ You don’t mean that?” said she roguishly, dropping her long eye- 
lashes, as she looked down immediately after. 

‘‘T mean it very gravely, Julia. It is your one fault; but it is an 
immense one.” 

“‘ My dear Jack,” said she, very gravely, ‘‘ you men are such churls 
that you are never grateful for any attempts to please you except they be 
limited strictly to yourselves. You would never have dared to call any 
little devices, by which I sought to amuse or interest you, coquetry, so 
long as they were only employed on your own behalf. My real offence is 
that I thought the world consisted of you and some others.”’ 

‘‘T am not your match in these sort of subtle discussions,”’ said he, 
bluntly, ‘‘ but I know what I say is fact.”’ 

“That I’m a coquette ?” said she, with so much feigned horror that 
Jack could scarcely keep down the temptation to laugh. 

‘‘ Just so; for the mere pleasure of displaying some grace or some 
attraction, you'd half kill a fellow with jealousy, or drive him clean mad 
with uncertainty. You insist on admiration—or what you call ‘ homage,’ 
which I trust is only a French name for it,—and what's the end of it all ? 
You get plenty of this same homage ; but—but—never mind. I suppose 
I'm a fool to talk this way. You're laughing at me, besides, all this 
while. I see it—I see it in your eyes.” 

‘“‘T wasn’t laughing, Jack, I assure you. I was simply thinking that 
this discovery—I mean of my coquetry—wasn’t yours at all. Come, be 
frank and own it. Who told you I was a coquette, Jack ?” 

“ You regard me as too dull-witted to have found it out, do you?” 

“No, Jack. Too honest-hearted—too unsuspecting, too generous, to 
put an ill-construction where a better one would do as well.” 

“Tf you mean that there are others who agree with me, you're quite 
right.” ° 
‘¢ And who may they be?” asked she, with a quiet smile. ‘‘ Come, I 
have a right to know.” 

“T don’t see the right.” 

13—2 
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‘“‘ Certainly I have. It would be very ungenerous and very unjust to 
let me continue to exercise all those pleasing devices you have just 
stigmatized for the delectation of people who condemn them.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t help that. You'd do it just to amuse yourself, as 
I’m sure was the case yesterday, when you put forth all your captivations 
for that stupid old viscount.” 

“Did 1?” 

“Did you? You have the face to ask it ?”’ 

‘“‘T have, Jack. I have courage for even more, for I will ask you, 
was it not Marion said this? Was it not Marion who was so severe on 
all my little gracefulnesses? Well, you need not answer if you don’t 
like. I'll not press my question ; but own, it is not fair for Marion, with 
every advantage, her beauty, and her surroundings £4 

‘“¢ Her what ?” 

‘‘ Well, I would not use a French word; but I meant to say, those 
accessories which are represented by dress, and ‘toilette,—not mean 
things in female estimation. With all these, why not have a little mercy 
for the poor curate’s sister, reduced to enter the lists with very uncouth 
weapons ?”” 

‘¢ You won’t deny that Ellen loves you?” said he, suddenly. 

‘I'd be sorry, very sorry, to doubt it; but she never said I was a 
coquette ?” 

‘‘T’m sure she knows you are,” said he, doggedly. 

“Oh, Jack, I hope this is not the way you try people on coutrt- 
martial ?” 

‘s It’s the fairest way ever a fellow was tried; and if one doesn’t feel 
him guilty he’d never condemn him.” ; 

‘‘T’d rather people would feel less, and think a little more, if I was to 
be ‘ the accused,’”’ said she, half pettishly. 

“ You got that, Master Jack ; that round shot was for you,” said he, 
not without some irritation in his tone. : 

‘¢ Well,” said she good-humouredly, ‘I believe we are firing into 
each other this morning, and I declare I cannot see for what.” 

‘‘ T’'ll tell you, Julia. You grew very cross with me, because I accused 
you of being a coquette, a charge you’d have thought pretty lightly of, if 
you hadn’t known it was deserved.” 

‘‘ Might there not have been another reason for the crossness, sup- 
posing it to have existed ? ” said she quietly. 

“T cannot imagine one; at least, I can’t imagine what reason you 
point at.” 

*« Simply this,” said she, half carelessly, ‘that it could have been no 
part of your duty to have told me so.” 

‘* You mean that it was a great liberty on my part—an unwarrantable 
liberty ?” 

“‘ Something like it.” 

‘“‘ That the terms which existed between us ’—and now he spoke with 
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a tremulous voice, and a look of much agitation—‘‘ could not have 
warranted my daring to point out a fault, even in your manner ; for I am 
sure, after all, your nature had nothing to do with it ?”’ 

She nodded, and was silent. 

‘‘ That's pretty plain, anyhow,” said he, moving towards the table, 
where he had placed his hat. ‘It’s a sharp lesson to give a fellow 
though, all the more when he was unprepared for it.” 

‘‘ You forget that the first sharp lesson came from you.” 

«« All true ; there’s no denying it.” He took up his hat as she spoke, 
and moved, half awkwardly, towards the window. ‘I had a message for 
you from the girls, if I could only remember it. Do you happen to guess 
what it was about?” 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly as a negative, and was silent. 

“Tl be shot if I can think what it was,” muttered he ; “ the chances 
are, however, it was to ask you to do something or other, and as, in 
your present temper, that would be hopeless, it matters little that I 
have forgotten it.” 

She made no answer to this speech, but quietly occupied herself 
arranging a braid of her hair that had just fallen down. 

‘‘ Miss L’Estrange !”’ said he, in a haughty and somewhat bold tone. 

‘‘ Mr. Bramleigh,” replied she, turning and facing him with perfect 
gravity, though her tremulous lip and sparkling eye showed what the effort 
to seem serious cost her. 

‘“‘If you will condescend to be real, to be natural, for about a minute 
and a half, it may save us, or at least one of us, a world of trouble and 
unhappiness.” 

“It’s not a very courteous supposition of yours that implies I am 
unreal or unnatural,’ said she, calmly; ‘but no matter, go on; say 
what you desire to say, and you shall find me pretty attentive.” 

«‘ What I want to say is this, then,’’ said he, approaching where she 
stood, and leaning one arm on the chimney close to where her own arm 
was resting ; ‘‘ I wanted to tell—no, I wanted to ask you, if the old relations 
between us are to be considered as bygone ?—if I am to go away from 
this to-day, believing that all I have ever said to you, all that you heard 
—for you did hear me, Julia? ” 

«‘ Julia!” repeated she, in mock amazement, ‘‘ What liberty is this, 
sir?” and she almost laughed out as she spoke. 

‘‘ T knew well how it would be,” said he angrily. ‘‘ There is a heart- 
less levity in your nature that nothing represses. I asked you to he 
serious for one brief instant.” 

‘«‘ And you shall find that I can,” said she quickly. ‘If I have not 
been more so hitherto, it has been in mercy to yourself.” 

‘In mercy tome? Tome! What do you mean ?” 

“Simply this. You came here to give me a lesson this morning. But 
it was at your sister’s suggestion. It was her criticism that prompted you 
to the task. Iread it all. I saw how ill-prepared you were. You have 
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mistaken some things, forgotten others; and, in fact, you showed me that 
you were far more anxious I should exculpate myself than that you yourself 
should be the victor. It was for this reason that I was really annoyed— 
seriously annoyed, at what you said to me ; and I called in what you are so 
polite as to style my ‘levity’ to help me through my difficulty. Now, 
however, you have made me serious enough ; and it is in this mood I say, 
Don’t charge yourself another time with such a mission. Reprove what- 
ever you like, but let it come from yourself. Don’t think lightheartedness 
—I'll not say levity—bad in morals, because it may be bad in taste. 
There’s a-lesson for you, sir.” And she held out her hand as if in 
reconciliation. 

‘‘ But you haven't answered my question, Julia,” said he, tremulously. 

‘¢ And what was your question ?” 

‘‘ I asked you if the past—if all that had taken place between us—was 
to be now forgotten ?” 

‘<I declare here is George,” said she, bounding towards the window 
and opening it. ‘‘ What a splendid fish, George! Did you take it yourself ?” 

*¢ Yes, and he cost me the top joint of my rod; and I’d have lost him 
after all if Lafferty had not waded out and landed him. I’m between two 
minds, Julia, whether I'll send him up to the Bramleighs.” 

She put her finger to her lip to impose caution, and said, “ The 
admiral ’’—the nickname by which Jack was known—“ is here.” 

“« All right,” replied L’Estrange. ‘ We'll try and keep him for dinner, 
and eat the fish at home.’’ He entered as he spoke. ‘* Where’s Jack ? 
Didn’t you say he was here ?”” 

‘** So he was when I spoke. He must have slipped away without my 
seeing it. He is really gone.” 

‘“‘T hear he is gazetted ; appointed to some ship on a foreign station. 
Did he tell you of it?” 

“ Not a word. indeed, he had little time, for we did nothing but 
squabble since he came in.’ 

“It was Harding told me. He said that Jack did not seem overjoyed at 
his good luck ; and declared that he was‘not quite sure he would accept it.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” said she, thoughtfully. 

‘*¢ That’s not the only news. Colonel Bramieigh was summoned to town 
by a telegram this morning, but what about I didn’t hear. If Harding 
knew—and I'm not sure that he did—he was too discreet to tell. But 
I’m not at the end of my tidings. It seems they have discovered coal 
on Lord Culduff’s estate, and a great share company is going to be formed, 
and untold wealth to be distributed amongst the subscribers ?” 

‘«‘T wonder why Jack did not tell me he was going away ?” said she. 

‘‘ Perhaps he does not intend to go; perhaps the colonel has gone up 
to try and get something better for him ; perhaps 

‘* Any perhaps will do, George,” said she, like one willing to change 
the theme. ‘ What do you say to my decorations ? Have you no com- 
pliments to make me on my exquisite taste ?” 
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“ Harding certainly thinks well of it,’’ said he, not heeding her question. 

‘‘ Thinks well of what, George ?” 

‘* He’s a shrewd fellow,” continued he ; ‘‘ and if he deems the investment 
good enough to venture his own money in, I suspect, Ju, we might 
risk ours.” 

‘“‘T wish you would tell me what you are talking about; for all this is 
a perfect riddle to me.” 

“It's about vesting your two thousand pounds, Julia, which now 
return about seventy pounds a year, in the coal speculation. That’s what I 
am thinking of. Harding says, that taking a very low estimate of the 
success, there ought to be a profit on the shares of fifteen per cent. In 
fact, he said he wouldn’t go into it himself for less.” 

‘“Why, George, why did he say this? Is there anything wrong or 
immoral about coal ?”’ 

‘Try and be serious for one moment, Ju,” said he, with a slight 
touch of irritation in his voice. ‘ What Harding evidently meant was, that 
a speculative enterprise was not to be deemed good if it yielded less. These 
shrewd men, I believe, never lay out their money without large profit.” 

‘¢ And, my dear George, why come and consult me about these things ? 
Can you imagine more hopeless ignorance than mine must be on all such 
questions ?”’ 

‘‘You can understand that a sum of money yielding three hundred 
a year is more profitably employed than when it only returned seventy.’ 

‘¢ Yes ; I think my intelligence can rise to that height.”’ 

‘«‘ And you can estimate, also, what increase of comfort we should have 
if our present income were to be more than doubled,—which it would be 
in this way ?”’ 

‘*T’d deem it positive affluence, George.” 

‘“‘ That’s all I want you to comprehend. The next question is to get 
Vickars to consent ; he is the surviving trustee, and you'll have to write to 
him, Ju. It will come better from you than me, and say—what you can 
say with a safe conscience—that we are miserably poor, and that, though 
we pinch and save in every way we can, there’s no reaching the end of the 
year without a deficit in the budget.” 

‘‘T used that unlucky phrase once before, George, and he replied, 
‘ Why don’t you cut down the estimates ?’”’ 

‘‘T know he did. The old curmudgeon meant I should sell Nora, and 
he has a son, a gentleman commoner at Cambridge, that spends more in 
wine-parties than our whole income.” 

“ But it’s his own, George. It is not our money he is wasting.” 

“Of course it is not; but does that exempt him from all comment ? 
Not that it matters to us, however,’’ added he, in a lighter tone. “ Sit 
down, and try what you can do with the old fellow. You used to be a 
great pet of his once on a time.” 

‘“‘ Yes, he went so far as to say that if I had even twenty thousand 
pounds, he didn’t know a girl he’d rather have for a.daughter-in-law.” 
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“He didn’t tell you that, Ju?” said L’Estrange, growing almost 
purple with shame and rage together. 

‘‘T pledge you my word he said it.” 

‘«‘ And what did you say? What did you do?” 

‘“‘T wiped my eyes with my handkerchief, and told him it was for the 
first time in my life I felt the misery of being poor.” 

“«¢ And I wager that you burst out laughing.” 

‘J did, George. I laughed till my sides ached. I laughed till he 
rushed out of the room in a fit of passion, and I declare, I don’t think he 
eyer spoke ten words to me after.” 

‘“‘ This gives me scant hope of your chance of success with him.” 

‘‘T don’t know, George. All this happened ten months ago, when he 
came down here for the snipe-shooting. He may have forgiven, or, better 
still, forgotten it. In any case, tell me exactly what I’m to write, and I'll 
see what I can do with him.” 

‘“‘ You're to say that your brother has just heard from a person, in 
whom he places the most perfect confidence, say Harding, in short—Colonel 
Bramleigh’s agent—that an enterprise which will shortly be opened here 
offers an admirable opportunity of investment, and that as your small 
fortune in Consols a 

‘“‘ In what ?”, 

‘‘No matter. Say that as your two thousand pounds,—which now 
yield an interest of seventy, could secure you an income fully four times 
that sum, you hope he will give his consent to withdraw the money from 
the Funds, and employ it in this speculation. I’d not say speculation, 
I'd call it mine at once—coal-mine.” 

‘‘ But if I own this money why must I ask Mr. Vickars’ leave to make 
use of it as I please?” 

‘“‘ He is your trustee, and the law gives him this power, Ju, till you are 
nineteen, which you will not be till May next.” 

‘‘ He'll scarcely be disagreeable, when his opposition must end in five 
months.” 

“‘ That's what I think too, but before that five months run over the 
share list may be filled, and these debentures be probably double the 
present price.” 

‘“‘ I’m not sure I understand your reasoning, but I'll go and write my 
letter, and you shall see if I have said all that you wished.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
OFFICIAL CONFIDENCES. 


Lorp CuLpurFr accompanied Colonel Bramleigh to town. He wanted a 
renewal of his leave, and deemed it better to see the head of the depart- 
ment in person than to address a formal demand to the office. Colonel 
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Bramleigh, too, thought that his lordship’s presence might be useful when 
the day of action had arrived respecting the share company—a Lord in the 
City having as palpable a weight as the most favourable news that ever 
sent up the Funds. 

When they reached London they separated, Bramleigh taking up his 
quarters in the Burlington, while Lord Culduff—on pretence of running 
down fo some noble duke’s villa near Richmond—snugly installed himself 
in a very modest lodging off St. James’s Street, where a former valet 
acted as his cook and landlord, and on days of dining out assisted at the 
wonderful toilet, whose success was alike the marvel and the envy of 
Culduff’s contemporaries. 

Though a man of several clubs, his lordship’s favourite haunt was a 
small unimposing-looking house close to St. James’s Square, called the 
‘‘Plenipo.”’ Its members were all diplomatists, nothing below the head of 
a mission being eligible for ballot. A masonic mystery pervaded all the 
coings of that austere temple, whose dinners were reported to be exquisite, 
and whose cellar had such a fame that ‘‘ Plenipo Lafitte” had a European 
reputation. 

Now, veteran asylums have many things recommendatory about them, 
but from Greenwich and the Invalides downwards there is one especial 
vice that clings to them—they are haunts of everlasting complaint. The 
men who frequent them all belong to the past, their sympathies, their 
associations, their triumphs and successes, all pertain to the bygone. 
Harping eternally over the frivolity, the emptiness, and sometimes the 
vulgarity of the present, they urge each other on to most exaggerated 
notions of the time when they were young, and a deprecatory estimate of 
the world then around them. . 

It is not alone that the days of good dinners and good conversation 
have passed away, but even good manners have gone, and, more strangely 
too, good looks. ‘‘I protest you don’t see such women now ”—one of 
these bewigged and rouged old debauchees would say, as he gazed 
at the slow procession moving on to a drawing-room, and his compeers 
would concur with him, and wonderingly declare that the thing was 
inexplicable. 

In the sombre-looking breakfast-room of this austere temple, Lord 
Culduff sat reading The Times. A mild soft rain was falling without ; the 
water dripping tepid and dirty through the heavy canopy of a London fog ; 
and a large coal fire blazed within,—that fierce furnace which seems so 
congenial to English taste ; not impossibly because it recalls the factory and 
the smelting-house—the “ sacred fire’’ that seems to inspire patriotism by 
the suggestion of industry. 

Two or three others sat at tables through the room, all so wonderfully 
alike in dress, feature, and general appearance, that they almost seemed 
reproductions of the same figure by a series of mirrors; but they were 
priests of the same ‘‘ caste,” whose forms of thought and expression were 
precisely the same,—and thus as they dropped their scant remarks on 
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the topics of the day, there was not an observation or a phrase of one that 
might not have fallen from any of the others. 

‘< So,” cried one, “ they’re going to send the Grand Cross to the Duke of 
Hochmaringhen. That will be a special mission. I wonder who'll get it?” 

‘* Cloudesley, I'd say,’’ observed another ; ‘‘ he’s always on the watch 
for anything that comes into the ‘ extraordinaries.’”’ 

“Tt will not be Cloudesley,” said a third. ‘‘ He ‘stayed away a year 
and eight months when they sent him to Tripoli, and there was a rare 
jaw about it for the estimates.” 

‘* Hochmaringhen is near Baden, and not a bad place for the summer,” 
said Culduff. ‘‘ The duchess, I think, was daughter of the Margravine.” 

“Niece, not daughter,” said a stern-looking man, who never turned 
his eyes from his newspaper. 

‘“‘ Niece or daughter, it matters little which,’’ said Culduff, irritated at 
correction on such a point. 

*‘T protest I'd rather take a turn in South Africa,” cried another, 
‘* than accept one of those missions to Central Germany.”’ 

‘* You’re right, Upton,”’ said a voice from the end of the room, “the 
cookery is insufferable.” 

‘** And the hours. You retire to bed at ten.” 

“‘ And the ceremonial. Blounte never threw off the lumbago he got 
from bowing at the court of Bratensdorf.”’ 

“They're ignoble sort of things, at the best, and should never be 
imposed on diplomatic men. These investitures should always be entrusted 
to court functionaries,” said Culduff, haughtily. ‘If I were at the head 
of F. 0. I'd refuse to charge one of the ‘line’ with such a mission.” 

And now something that almost verged on an animated discussion 
ensued as to what was and what was not the real province of diplomacy ; 
@ majority inclining to the opinion that it was derogatory to the high 
dignity of the calling to meddle with what, at best, was the function of 
the mere courtier. : 

“Ts that Culduff driving away in that cab?” cried one, as he stood at 
the window. 

‘‘He has carried away my hat, I see, by mistake,” said another. 
*¢ What is he up to at this hour of the morning ?” 

‘*T think I can guess,” said the grim individual who had corrected 
him in the matter of genealogy ; “he’s off to F. O., to ask for the special 
mission he has just declared that none of us should stoop to accept.” 

‘You've hit it, Grindesley,” cried another. ‘I'll wager a pony 
you're right.” 

‘‘ Tt’s so like him.” 

* After all, it’s the sort of thing he’s best up to. La Ferronaye told 
me he was the best master of the ceremonies in Europe.” 

‘“« Why come amongst us at all, then? Why not get himself made a 
gold-stick, and follow the instincts of his genius ?” 

** Well, I believe he wants it badly,” said one who affected a tone of 
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half kindliness. ‘‘ They tell me he has not eight hundred a year left 
him.” 

‘Not four. I doubt if he could lay claim to three.” 

‘* He never had in his best day above four or five thousand, though he 
tells you of his twenty-seven or twenty-eight.” 

‘‘He had originally about six; but he always lived at the rate of 
twelve or fifteen, and in mere ostentation too.” 

‘‘So Pve always heard.’ And then there followed a number of little 
anecdotes of Culduff’s selfishness, his avarice, his meanness, and such 
like, told with such exactitude as to show that every act of these men’s 
lives was scrupulously watched, and when occasion offered mercilessly 
recorded. 

While they thus sat in judgment over him, Lord Culduff ‘himself was 
seated at a fire in a dingy old room in Downing Street, the Chief Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs opposite him. They were talking in a tone of easy 
familiarity, as men might who occupied the same social station, a certain 
air of superiority, however, being always apparent in the manner of the 
minister towards the subordinate. 

‘*T don’t think you can ask this, Culduff,” said the great man, as he 
puffed his cigar tranquilly in front of him. ‘ You’ve had three of these 
special missions already.” 

‘«‘ And for the simple reason that I was the one man in England who 
knew how to do them.” 

‘“‘ We don’t dispute the way you did them; we only say all the prizes 
in the wheel should not fall to the same man.” 

‘“‘ You have had my proxy for the last five years.” 

‘«¢ And we have acknowledged the support—acknowledged it by more 
than professions.” 

‘I can only say this, that if I had been with the other side, I’d have 
met somewhat different treatment.” 

‘‘ Don’t believe it, Culduff. Every party that is in power inherits its 
share of obligations. We have never disowned those we owe to you.” 

‘“‘ And why am I refused this, then ?” 

“If you wanted other reasons than those I have given you, I might 
be able to adduce them—not willingly indeed, but under pressure, and 
especially in strict confidence.” 

‘« Reasons against my having the mission ? ”’ 

‘‘ Reasons against your having the mission.” 

‘You amaze me, my lord. I almost doubt that I have heard you 
aright. I must, however, insist on your explaining yourself. Am I to 
understand that there are personal grounds of unfitness 2?” 

The other bowed in assent. 

‘‘ Have the kindness to let me know them.” 

“‘ First of all, Culduff, this is to be a family mission—the duchess is 
a connection of our own royal house—and a certain degree of display and 
consequent expense will be required. Your fortune does not admit of this.” 
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‘‘ Push on to the more cogent reason, my lord,” said Culduff, stiffly. 

“« Here, then, is the more cogent reason. The court has not forgotten 
—what possibly the world may have forgotten—some of those passages in 
your life for which you, perhaps, have no other remorse than that they are 
not likely to recur ; and as you have given no hostages for good behaviour, 
in the shape of a wife, the court, I say, is sure to veto your appointment. 
You see it all as clearly as I do.” 

“So far as I do see,” said Culduff, slowly, “ the first objection is my 
want of fortune, the second, my want of a wife ?”’ 

«« Exactly so.” 

‘‘ Well, my lord, I am able to meet each of these obstacles; my agent 
has just discovered coal on one of my best estates, and I am now in town 
to make arrangements on a large scale to develope the source of wealth. 
As to the second disability, I shall pledge myself to present the Viscountess 
Culduff at the next drawing-room.” 

“‘ Married already ?”’ 

“No, but I may be within a few weeks. In fact, I mean to place my- 
self in such a position, that no one holding your office can pass me over 
by a pretext, or affect to ignore my claim by affirming that I labour under 
a disability.” 

‘‘ This sounds like menace, does it not ?”’ said the other as he threw 
his cigar impatiently from him. 

‘‘ A mere protocol, my lord, to denote intention.” 

“Well, I'll submit your name. I'll go further,—I'll support it. 
Don’t leave town for a day or two. Call on Beadlesworth and see 
Repsley ; tell him what you’ve said tome. If you could promise it was 
one of his old maiden sisters that you thought of making Lady Culduff, the 
thing could be clenched at once,—but I take it, you have other views ?” 

‘“‘T have other views,” said he gravely. 

“‘T’m not indisereet, and I shall not ask you more on that head. By 
the way, isn’t your leave up, or nearly up ?”’ 

“Tt ‘expired on Wednesday last, and I wails it renewed for two 
months.” 

“Of course, if we send you on this mission, you'll not want the 
leave ? I had something else to say. What was it ?”’ 

“‘T have not the very vaguest idea.” 

“Oh! Iremember. It was to recommend you not to take your wife 
from the stage. There’s a strong prejudice in a certain quarter as to that,— 
in fact, I may say it couldn’t be got over.” 

‘‘T may relieve you of any apprehensions on that score. Indeed, I 
don’t know what fact in my life should expose me to the mere suspicion.” 

‘“« Nothing,—nothing,—except that impulsive generosity of your dis- 
position, which might lead you to do what other men would stop short to 
count the cost of.” 

‘‘ Tt would never lead me to derogate, my lord,” said he proudly as he 
took his hat, and bowing haughtily left the room. 
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“The greatest ass in the whole career, and the word is a bold one,” 
said the Minister as the door closed. ‘* Meanwhile, I must send in his 
name for this mission, which he is fully equal to. Whata happy arrange- 
ment it is, that in an age when our flunkies aspire to be gentlemen, there 
are gentlemen who ask nothing better than to be flunkies !” 


CHAPTER XV. 
With nis LAWYER. 


Txoven Colonel Bramleigh’s visit to town was supposed to be in furtherance 
of that speculation by which Lord Culduff calculated on wealth and 
splendour, he had really another object, and while Culduff imagined him 
to be busy in the City, and deep in shares and stock lists, he was closely 
closeted with his lawyer, and earnestly poring over a mass of time-worn 
letters and documents, carefully noting down dates, docketing, and annotating, 
in a way that showed what importance he attached to the task before him. 

‘“‘T tell you what, Sedley,” said he, as he threw his pen disdainfully 
from him, and lay back in his chair, ‘‘ the whole of this move is a party 
dodge. It is part and parcel of that vile persecution with which the Tory 


faction pursued me during my late canvas. You remember their vulgar 


allusions to my father the brewer, and their coarse jest about my frothy 
oratory ? This attack is but the second act of the same drama.” 

“‘T don’t think so,” mildly rejoined the other party. ‘ Conflicts are 
sharp enough while the struggle lasts ; but they rarely carry their bitterness 
beyond the day of battle.” 

‘«‘ That is an agent’s view of the matter,” said Bramleigh, with asperity. 
‘“‘ The agent always persists in believing the whole thing a sham fight ; but 
though men do talk a great deal of rot and humbug about their principles 
on the hustings, their personal feelings are just as real, just as acute, and 
occasionally just as painful, as on any occasion in their lives ; and I repeat 
to you, the trumped-up claim of this foreigner is neither more nor less than 
a piece of party malignity. 

“IT cannot agree with you. The correspondence we have just been 
looking at shows how upwards of forty years ago the same pretensions 
were put forward, and a man calling himself Montagu-Evelyn Bramleigh 
declared he was the rightful heir to your estates.” 

“A rightful heir whose claims could be always compromised by a ten- 
pound note was scarcely very dangerous.” 

“Why make any compromise at all if the fellow was clearly an 
impostor ?” 

‘For the very reason that you yourself now counsel a similar course : 
to avoid the scandal of a public trial. To escape all those insolent com- 
ments which a party press is certain to pass on a political opponent.” 

“‘ That could scarcely have been apprehendetl from the Bramleigh I 
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speak of, who was clearly poor, illiterate, and friendless; whereas the 
present man has, from some source or other, funds to engage eminent 
counsel and retain one of the first men at the bar.” 

“I protest, Sedley, you puzzle me,” said Bramleigh, with an angry 
sparkle in his eye. ‘A few moments back you treated all this pretension 
as a mere pretext for extorting money, and now you talk of this fellow and 
his claim, as subjects that may one day be matter for the decision of a jury. 
Can you reconcile two views so diametrically opposite ?” 

“T think Ican. It is at lawas in war. The feint may be carried on 
to a real attack whenever the position assailed be possessed of an over- 
confidence or but ill-defended. It might be easy enough, perhaps, to deal 
with this man. Let him have some small success, however; let him 
gain a verdict, for instance, in one of those petty suits for ejectment, and 
his case at once becomes formidable.” 

“ All this,” said Bramleigh, “‘ proceeds on the assumption that there 
is something in the fellow’s claim ? ” 

‘‘ Unquestionably.” 

‘T declare,” said Bramleigh, rising and pacing the room, ‘I have not 
temper for this discussion. My mind has not been disciplined to that 
degree of refinement that I can accept a downright swindle as a demand 
founded on justice.” 

‘‘ Let us prove it a swindle, and there is an end of it.” 

“ And will you tell me, sir,” said he passionately, ‘that every gentle- 
man holds his estates on the condition that the title may be contested by 
any impostor who can dupe people into advancing money to set the law in 
motion ?” 

‘‘ When such proceedings are fraudulent a very heavy punishment 
awaits them.” 

“‘ And what punishment of the knave equals the penalty inflicted on - 
the honest man in exposure, shame, insolent remarks, and worse than 
even these, a contemptuous pity for that reverse of fortune which news- 
paper writers always announce as an inevitable consummation ? ” 

“These are all hard things to bear, but I don’t suspect they ever 
deterred any man from holding an estate.”’ 

The half jocular tone of his remark rather jarred on Bramleigh’s 
sensibilities, and he continued to walk the room in silence; at last, 
stopping short, he wheeled round and said,— 

“Do you adhere to your former opinion; would you try a com- 
promise ?” 

‘‘T would. The man has a case quite good enough to interest a 
speculative lawyer,—good enough to go before a jury,—good enough for 
everything, but success. One half what the defence would cost you will 
probably satisfy his expectations, not to speak of all you will spare your- 
self in unpleasantness and exposure. 

‘It is a hard thing to stoop to,” said Bramleigh, painfully. 

‘It need not be, at least not to the extent you imagine; and when 
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you throw your eye over your lawyer's bill of costs, the phrase ‘ incidental 
expenses’ will spare your feelings any more distinct reference to this 
transaction.” 

“A most considerate attention. And now for the practical part. Who 
is this man’s lawyer ?” 

‘‘A most respectable practitioner, Kelson, of Temple Court. A per- 
sonal friend of my own. 

‘‘ And what terms would you propose ?”’ 

‘“‘T’d offer five thousand, and be prepared to go to eight, possibly 
to ten.” 

“To silence a mere menace.” 

‘‘ Exactly. It’s a mere menace to-day, but six months hence it may 
be something more formidable. It is a curious case, cleverly contrived 
and ingeniously put together. I don’t say that we couldn’t smash it ; 
such carpentry always has a chink or an open somewhere. Meanwhile 
the scandal is spreading over not only England, but over the world, and 
no matter how favourable the ultimate issue, there will always remain in 
men’s minds the recollection that the right to your estate was contested 
and that you had to defend your possession. 

‘‘T had always thought till now,” said Bramleigh, slowly, ‘ that the 
legal mind attached very little importance to the flying scandals that amuse 
society. You appear to accord them weight and influence.” 

“T am not less a man of the world because I am a Jawyer, Colonel 
Bramleigh,” said the other, half tartly. 

‘¢ If this must be done, the sooner it be over the better. A man of 
high station—a peer—is at this moment paying such attention to one of 
my daughters that I may expect at any moment, to-day perhaps, to 
receive a formal proposal for her hand. I do not suspect that the threat 
of an unknown claimant to my property would disturb his lordship’s faith 
in my security or my station, but the sensitive dislike of men of his class 
to all publicity that does not redound to honour or distinction,—the 
repugnance to whatever draws attention to them for aught but court favour 
or advancement,—might well be supposed to have its influence with him, 
and I think it would be better to spare him,—to spare us, too,—this 
exposure.” 

‘“‘T'll attend to it immediately. Kelson hinted to me that the 
claimant was now in England.” 

‘< T was not aware of that.” 

‘* Yes, he is over here now, and I gather, too, has contrived to interest 
some people in his pretensions.” 

“ Does he affect the station of a gentleman ?” 

“Thoroughly; he is, I am told, well-mannered, prepossessing in 
appearance, and presentable in every respect.” 

‘Let us ask him over to Castello, Sedley,” said Bramleigh, laughing. 

‘‘T’ve known of worse strategy,” said the lawyer, dryly. 

‘* What! are you actually serious ? ” 
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‘‘T say that such a move might not be the worst step to an amicable 
settlement. In admitting the assailant to see all the worth and value of 
the fortress, it would also show him the resources for defence, and he 
might readily compute what poor chances were his against such odds.” 

‘« Still, I doubt if I could bring myself to consent to it. There is a 
positive indignity in making any concession to such a palpable imposture.” 

‘“‘ Not palpable till proven. The most unlikely cases have now and 
then pushed some of our ablest men to upset. Attack can always choose 
its own time, its own ground, and is master of almost every condition of 
the combat.” 

*‘T declare, Sedley, if this man had retained your services to make a 
good bargain for him, he could scarcely have selected a more able agent.” 

‘** You could not more highly compliment the zeal I am exercising in 
your service.” 

“‘ Well, I take it I must leave the whole thing in your hands. I shall 
not prolong my stay in town. I wanted to do something in the City, but I 
find these late crashes in the banks have spread such terror and appre- 
hension, that nobody will advance a guinea on anything. There is an 
admirable opening just now,—coal.” 

“In Egypt?” 

‘* No, in Ireland.” 

‘“‘ Ah, in Ireland? That's very different. You surely cannot expect 
capital will take that channel ?”’ 

‘You are an admirable lawyer, Sedley. Iam told London has not 
your equal as a special pleader, but let me tell you you are not either a 
projector or a politician. I am both, and I declare to you that this country 
which you deride and distrust is the California of Great Britain. Write 
to me at your earliest ; finish this business, if you can, out of hand, and if 
you make good terms for me I'll send you some shares in an enterprise 
—an Irish enterprise—which will pay you a better dividend than some 
of your East county railroads.” 

‘‘ Have you changed the name of your place? Your son, Mr. John 
Bramleigh, writes ‘ Bishop’s Folly ’ at the top of his letter.” 

‘It is called Castello, sir. Iam not responsible for the silly caprices 
of a sailor.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Some MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


Lorp Cutpurr and Colonel Bramleigh spoke little to each other as they 
journeyed back to Ireland. Each fell back upon the theme personally 
interesting to him, and cared not to impart it to his neighbour. They 
were not like men who had so long travelled the same road in life that by 
a dropping word, a whole train of associations can be conjured up, and 
familiar scenes and people be passed in review before the mind. 
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A few curt sentences utteted by Bramleigh told how matters stood in 
the City—money was “tight ”’ being the text of all he said; but of that 
financial sensitiveness that shrinks timidly from all enterprise after a 
period of crash and bankruptcy Culduff could make nothing. In his own 
craft nobody dreaded the fire because his neighbour’s child was burned, 
and he could not see why capitalists should not learn something from 
diplomacy. 

Nor was Colonel Bramleigh, on his side, much better able to follow 
the subject which had interest for his companion. The rise and fall of 
kingdoms, the varying fortunes of States, impressed themselves upon the 
City man by the condition of financial credit they implied, and a mere 
glance at the price of a foreign loan conveyed to his appreciation a more 
correct notion of a people than all the Blue Books and all the cor- 
respondence with plenipotentiaries. 

These were not Culduft’s views. His code—it is the code of all his 
calling—was: No country of any pretensions, no more than any gentleman 
of blood and family, ever became bankrupt. Pressed, hard-pushed, he 
would say. Yes! we all of us have had our difficulties, and to surmount 
them occasionally we are driven to make unprofitable bargains, but we 
‘‘rub through,” and so will Greece and Spain and those other countries 
where they are borrowing at twelve or twenty per cent., and raise a loan 
each year to discharge the dividends. 

Not only then were these two men little gifted with qualities to render 
them companionable to each other, but from the totally different way 
every event and every circumstance presented itself to their minds, each 
grew to conceive for the other a sort of depreciatory estimate as of one 
who only could see a very small part of any subject, and even that 
coloured and tinted by the hues of his own daily calling. 

“So, then,” said Culduff, after listening to a somewhat lengthy 
explanation from Bramleigh of why and how it was that there was nothing 
to be done financially at the moment, “‘so, then, I am to gather the plan 
of a company to work the mines is out of the question ? ” 

“‘T would rather call it deferred than abandoned,” was the cautious 
reply. 

‘In my career what we postpone we generally prohibit. And what 
other course is open to us ?” 

‘‘We can wait, my lord, we can wait. Coal is not like indigo or 
tobacco; it is not a question of hours—whether the crop be saved or 
ruined. We can wait.” 

‘‘Very true, sir; but Z cannot wait. There are some urgent calls 
upon me just now, the men who are pressing which will not be so com- 
plaisant as to wait either.” 

“‘I was always under the impression, my lord, that your position as 
a peer, and the nature of the services that you were engaged in, were 
sufficient to relieve you from all the embarrassment that attach to humbler 
men in difficulties ? ” 
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‘They don’t arrest, but they dun us, sir; and they dun with an 
insistance and an amount of menace, too, that middle-class people can 
form no conception of. They besiege the departments we serve under with 
their vulgar complaints, and if the rumour gets abroad that one of us is 
about to be advanced to a governorship or an embassy, they assemble in 
Downing Street like a Reform demonstration. I declare to you I had to 
make my way through a lane of creditors from the Privy Council Office 
to the private entrance to I’. O., my hands full of their confounded accounts, 
—one fellow, a bootmaker, actually having pinned his bill to the skirt of 
my coat as I went. And the worst of these impertinences is that they give 
a Minister who is indisposed towards you a handle for refusing your just 
claims. I have just come through such an ordeal: I have been told that 
my debts are to be a bar to my promotion.” 

The almost tremulous horror which he gave to this last expression— 
as of an outrage unknown to mankind—warned Bramleigh to be silent. 

*‘T perceive that you do not find it easy to believe this, but I pledge 
my word to you itis true. It is not forty-eight hours since a Secretary of 
State assumed to make my personal liabilities—the things which, if any 
things are a man’s own, are certainly so—to make these an objection to 
my taking a mission of importance. I believe he was sorry for his 
indiscretion ; I have reason to suppose that it was a blunder he will not 
readily repeat.” 

‘‘ And you obtained your appointment ?’’ asked Bramleigh. 

‘‘ Minister extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the court of Hoch- 
maringhen,”’ said Culduff, with a slow and pompous enunciation. 

Bramleigh, pardonably ignorant of the geography of the important 
State alluded to, merely bowed in acknowledgment. ‘Is there much— 
much to do at one of these courts ?”’ asked he diffidently, after a pause. 

“In one sense there is a great deal. In Germany the action of the ~ 
greater cabinets is always to be discovered in the intrigues of the small 
dukedoms, just as you gather the temper of the huntsman from the way 
he lashes the hounds. You may, therefore, send a ‘ crétin,’ if you like, to 
Berlin or Vienna ; you want a man of tact and address at Sigmaringen or 
Klein-Esel-Stadt. They begin to see that here at home, but it took them 
years to arrive at it.” 

Whether Bramleigh was confounded by the depth of this remark, or 
annoyed by the man who made it, he relapsed into a dreamy silence that 
soon passed into sleep, into which state the illustrious diplomatist fol- 
lowed, and thus was the journey made till the tall towers of Castello came 
into view, and they found themselves rapidly careering along with four 
posters towards the grand entrance. The tidings of their coming soon 
reached the drawing-room, and the hall was filled by the young members 
of the family to welcome them. ‘ Remember,” said Bramleigh, ‘“ we 
had nothing but a light luncheon since morning. Come and join us, if 
you like; in the dining-room, but let us have some dinner as soon as 
may be.” 
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It is not pleasant, perhaps, to be talked to while eating by persons 
quite unemployed by the pleasures of the table; but there is a sort of free 
and easy at such times not wholly unconducive to agreeable intercourse, 
and many little cares and attentions, impossible and unmeaning in the 
more formal habits of the table, are now graceful adjuncts to the incident. 
Thus was it that Marion contrived by some slight service or other to 
indicate to Lord Culduff that he was an honoured guest ; and when she 
filled his glass with champagne, and poured a little into her own to pledge 
him, the great man felt a sense of triumph that warmed the whole of that 
region where, anatomically, his heart was situated. While the others 
around were engaged in general conversation, she led him to talk of his 
journey to town, and what he had done there; and he told her somewhat 
proudly of the high mission about to be entrusted to him, not omitting to 
speak of the haughty tone he had used towards the Minister and the spirit 
he had evinced in asserting his just claims. ‘‘ We had what threatened 
at one time to be a stormy interview. When a man like myself has to 
recall the list of his services, the case may well be considered imminent. 
He pushed me to this, and I accepted his challenge. I told him, if I am 
not rich, it is because I have spent my fortune in maintaining the dignity 
of the high stations I have filled. The breaches in my fortune are all 
honourable wounds. He next objected to what I could not but admit as a 
more valid barrier to my claims. Can you guess it?” 

She shook her head in dissent. It could not be his rank, or anything 
that bore upon his rank. Was it possible that official prudery had been 
shocked by the noble lord’s social derelictions? Had the scandal of 
that old elopement survived to tarnish his fame and injure his success ? 
and she blushed as she thought of the theme to which he inyited her 
approach. 

‘‘T see you do divine it,” said he, smiling courteously. 

‘“*T suspect not,” said she diffidently, and still blushing deeper. 

‘‘Tt would be a great boon to me,—a most encouraging assurance,” 
said he in a low and earnest voice, ‘‘ if I could believe that your interest 
in me went so far as actually to read the story and anticipate the cata- 
strophe of my life. Tell me then, I entreat you, that you know what I 
allude to.”’ 

She hesitated. ‘‘ Was it possible,” thought she, ‘‘ that he wished me 
to admit that my opinion of him was not prejudiced by this ‘escapade’ of 
thirty years ago? Is he asking me to own that I am tolerant towards 
such offences?” His age, his tone generally, his essentially foreign breeding, 
made this very possible. Her perplexity was great, and her confusion 
increased with every minute. 

At this critical moment there was a general move to go into the 
drawing-room, and as he gave her his arm, Lord Culduff drew her gently 
re him, and said in his most insinuating voice, ‘‘ Let me hear my 

ate.” 

“‘T declare, my lord,” said she hesitatingly, “I don’t know what to 
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say. Moralists and worldly people have two different measures for these 
things. I have no pretensions to claim a place with the former, and I 
rather shrink from accepting all the ideas of the latter. At all events 
I would suppose that after a certain lapse of time, when years have gone 
over,—profitably,—I would hope,—in fact, I mean,—in short I do not 
know what I mean.” 

“You mean, perhaps, that it is not at my time of life men take such a 
step with prudence. Is that it?” asked he, trying in vain to keep down 
‘ the irritation that moved him. 

“‘ Well, my lord, I believe about the prudence there can scarcely be 
two opinions, whether a man be young or old. These things are wrong in 
themselves, and nothing can make them right.” 

‘<I protest I am unable to follow you,” said he, tartly. 

‘¢ All the better, my lord, if I be only leading you where you have no 
inclination to wander. I see Nelly wants me at the piano.” 

“ And you prefer accompanying her to me?” said he reproachfully. 

“ At least, my lord, we shall be in harmony, which is scarcely our 
case here.” 

He sighed, almost theatrically, as he relinquished her arm, and retiring 
to a remote part of the room, affected to read a newspaper. Mr. Cutbill, 
however, soon drew a chair near, and engaged him in conversation. 

‘‘So Bramleigh has done nothing,’ whispered Cutbill, as he bent 
forward. ‘He did not, so far as I gather, even speak of the mine in 
the City.” 

‘¢ He said it was of no use; the time was unfavourable.” 

‘‘Did you ever know it otherwise? Isn’t it with that same cant of 
an unfavourable time, these men always add so much to the premium on 
every undertaking ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Sir, Iam unable to answer your question. It is my first—I would 
I might be able to say, and my last—occasion to deal with this class of 
people.” : 

‘‘They’re not a bad set, after all; only you must take them in the 
way they’re used to—the way they understand.” 

‘Tt is a language I have yet to learn, Mr. Cutbill.” 

‘‘ The sooner your lordship sets to work at it the better then.” 

Lord Culduff wheeled round in his chair, and stared with amazement 
at the man before him. He saw, however, the unmistakable signs of his 
having drunk freely, and his bloodshot eyes declared that the moment was 
not favourable for calm discussion. 

“‘Tt would be as well perhaps to adjourn this conversation,’ 
Culduff. 

“I’m for business—anywhere and at any moment. I made one of 
the best hits I ever chanced upon after a smash on the Trent Valley line. 
There was Boulders, of the firm of Skale and Boulders Brothers,—had his 
shoulder dislocated and two of his front teeth knocked out. He was 
lying with a lot of scantling and barrel-staves over him, and he cried out, 


said 
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‘Is there any one there?’ I said, ‘Yes; Cutbill. Tom Cutbill, of 
Viceregal Terrace, St. John’s Wood.’ ”’ 

Lord Culduff’s patience could stand no more, and he arose with a 
slight bow and moved haughtily away. Cutbill, however, was quickly at 
his side. ‘‘ You must hear the rest of this; it was a matter of close on 
ten thousand pounds to me, and this is the way it came out % 

“‘T felicitate you heartily, sir, on your success, but beg I may be 
spared the story of it.” , 

“‘You’ve heard worse. Egad, I’d not say you haven't told worse. 
It’s not every fellow, I promise you, has his wits about him at a moment 
when people are shouting for help, and an express train standing on its 
head in a cutting, and a tender hanging over a viaduct.” 

‘¢ Sir, there are worse inflictions than even this.” 

“Eh, what ?”” said Cutbill, crossing his arms on his chest, and looking 
fully in the other’s face; but Lord Culduff moved quietly on, and 
approaching a table where Ellen was seated, said, ‘I’m coming to beg 
for a cup of tea;” nota trace of excitement or irritation to be detected 
in his voice or manner. He loitered for a few moments at the table, 
talking lightly and pleasantly on indifferent subjects, and then moved 
carelessly away till he found himself near the door, when he made a pre- 
cipitate escape and hurried up to his room. 

It was his invariable custom to look at himself carefully in the glass 
whenever he came home at night. As a general might have examined the 
list of killed and wounded after an action, computing with himself the 
cost of victory or defeat, so did this veteran warrior of a world’s campaign 
go carefally over all the signs of wear and tear, the hard lines of pain or 
chequered colouring of agitation, which his last engagement might have 
inflicted. 

As he sat down before his mirror now, he was actually shocked to see 
what ravages a single evening had produced. The circles around his eyes 
were deeply indented, the corners of his mouth drawn down so fixedly and 
firmly that all his attempts to conjure up a smile were failures, while a 
purple tint beneath his rouge totally destroyed that delicate colouring 
which was wont to impart the youthful look to his features. 

The vulgar impertinence of Cutbill made indeed but little impression 
upon him. An annoyance while it lasted, it still left nothing for memory 
that could not be dismissed with ease. It was Marion. It was what she 
had said that weighed so painfully on his heart, wounding where he was 
most intensely and delicately sensitive. She had told him—what had she 
told him? He tried to recall her exact words, but he could not. They 
were in reply to remarks of his own, and owed all their significance to the 
context. One thing she certainly had said,—that there were certain steps 
in life about which the world held but one opinion, and the allusion was to 
men marrying late in life; and then she added a remark as to the want 
of ‘sympathy ’—or was it ‘‘ harmony” she called it ?—between them. 
How strange that he could not remember more exactly all that passed, he 
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who, after his interviews with Ministers and great men, could go home and 
send off in an official despatch the whole dialogue of the audience. But 
why seek for the precise expressions she employed ? The meaning should 
surely be enough for him, and that was—there was no denying it—that 
the disparity of their ages was a bar to his pretensions. ‘‘ Had our ranks 
in life been alike, there might have been force in her observation ; but she 
forgets that a coronet encircles a brow like a wreath of youth ;” and he 
adjusted the curls of his wig as he spoke, and smiled at himself more 
successfully than he had done before. 

“On the whole, perhaps it is better,” said he, as he arose and walked 
the room. “A mésalliance can only be justified by great beauty or great 
wealth. One must do a consumedly rash thing, or a wonderfully sharp 
one, to come out well with the world. Forty thousand, and a good-looking 
girl—she isn’t more,—would not satisfy the just expectations of society, 
which, with men like myself, are severely exacting.” 

He had met a repulse, he could not deny it, and the sense of pain it 
inflicted galled him to the quick. To be sure, the thing occurred in a 
remote, out-of-the-way spot, where there were no people to discover or 
retail the story. It was not as if it chanced in some cognate land of 
society, where such incidents get immediate currency and form the 
gossip of every coterie. Who was ever to hear of what passed in an Irish 
country-house ? Marion herself indeed might write it,—she most probably 
would—but to whom ? To some friend as little in the world as herself, and 
none knew better than Lord Culduff of how few people the “ world” was 
composed. It was a defeat, but a defeat that need never be gazetted. And 
after all, are not the worst things in all our reverses, the comments that 
are passed upon them? Are not the censures of our enemies and the 
condolences of our friends sometimes harder to bear than the misfortunes 
that have evoked them ? 

What Marion’s manner towards him might be in future, was also a 
painful reflection. It would naturally be a triumphant incident in her - 
life to have rejected such an offer. Would she be eager to parade this 
fact before the world ? Would she try to let people know that she had 
refused him ? This was possible. He felt that such a slight would tarnish 
the whole glory of his life, whose boast was to have done many things 
that were actually wicked, but not one that was merely weak. 

The imminent matter was to get out of his present situation without 
defeat. To quit the field, but not as a beaten army; and revolving how 
this was to be done he sunk off to sleep. 
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Che Rnapsach in Spain. 
(CONCLUSION,) 


or oe 


Ir is an amiable weakness, and one very characteristic of the country, that 
every place in Spain considers itself better worth seeing than every other 
place in Spain, and consequently in the world, and generally has some 
proverb or jingle which says so pretty plainly. Thus you are told that— 
He’s a most unlucky devil, 
Who has missed that marvel Seville. 
And— 
He, again, has just as bad a 
. Luck, who has not seen Granada. 
Or perhaps it may run,— 
Happy for his lifetime made is 
He who has set eyes on Cadiz. 


City like our Salamanca! 
Show me one, sir, and J’ll thank ye. 


He’s a commonplace Erastian, 
Who would pass by San Sebastian. 
But whatever the form or subject, the sentiment is always the same. I 
cannot recollect the corresponding ‘‘refran’’—there is one no doubt— 
which has for its theme the town of Ronda. The only thing of the sort I 
_ean call to mind merely pays a high compliment to the proverbial salubrity 
of the place, and may be freely translated :— 


Up at Ronda no one sickens : 
Men of eighty, there, are chickens. 


But judging by what is always said at Granada, or Malaga, whenever the 
question is raised as to the finest route westwards, I should imagine the 
popular dictum must be somewhat in the form of “If you can, why then 
beyond a Doubt you ought to go by Ronda.” If the reader has any tolerably 
good map of Spain at hand, a glance at it will explain how it comes that 
Ronda is at once a place of such decided attractions, and at the same time 
so difficult of access. The great mountain chain of which the Sierra 
Nevada forms the highest and most easterly mass, runs, under different 
names, and with a break or two, as at Padul, near Granada, and again 
close to Malaga, pretty regularly, and generally parallel to the sea-shore, 
until nearly opposite the Straits. There it takes somewhat the form of an 
outspread hand, sending one finger down to Gibraltar, another to Tarifa, 
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another pointing to Cadiz, another towards Jerez ; not to speak of several 
thumbs in several directions. Ronda lies well up among the knuckles of 
this hand, consequently in the heart of an intricate mountain tract, charm- | 
ingly picturesque, but almost entirely roadless. In fact there are not, I 
believe, ten miles of road properly so called between Malaga and Cadiz. 
There are two or three between San Roque and Campo, on the way to 
Gibraltar; and a magnificent road to connect Tarifa with Algeciras has been 
some time laid out, and nearly a mile and a half of it is already completed 
and fit for travelling ; and there are, besides, some few miles of fair road on 
the approach to Cadiz; but that is all as far as I can recollect. Conse- 
quently for the traveller who wishes to take Ronda and the Ronda district 
en route, there is only one way, according to Spanish ideas, of doing it,— 
to hire horses and a guide and make a saddle journey of it. This, with a 
well-fed and well-appointed steed, would be very delightful, but the ordinary 
tourist’s chance of such a luxury is a poor one, and for what he gets he has 
to pay dearly. It will cost him very nearly as much to ride from Malaga 
to Cadiz as to go from Cadiz to Bayonne by rail. The question then will 
naturally arise as to whether the game is worth the candle, and whether 
there is no other way. If so, solvitur ambulando ; the difficulty may easily 
be settled by sending the baggage round by Cordova, and walking, for the 
enterprise is really not attended with more difficulty than a pedestrian tour 
in the Tyrol. 

As every book of travels in Spain contains a description of the route 
from Granada to Malaga, either by the bridle-road across the Sierra Tejeda 
by Alhama, or by the diligence road through Loja, that portion of the 
journey may be passed over here, in spite of the temptation to loiter on 
the heights above Malaga and contemplate that glorious view over the 
broad rich valley down below, and its vineyards and palm-trees, with the 
yellow sands and blue sea beyond: a glorious view even in this land where 
they are thick as blackberries in the season, and each seems to “kill” its 
predecessor by its brilliancy. A few miles up this valley lies the little 
town of Alora, which owns a station on the Malaga and Cordova railway ; 
and this, they told me at Malaga, was my station if I wished to walk over 
the mountains to Ronda, a most unaccountable and insane wish, as I was 
given to understand very unmistakably. 

The town itself is posted some height above the valley in a cleft 
between two mountains, but there was a clean-looking little hostelry, 
something between a fonda and a posada, close to the railway station, 
and evidently of about the same date, which seemed to throw out a hint 
in a modest way that to go farther might be to fare worse. I arrived, 
however, at an unfortunate moment. El Amo, besides his business as 
an innkeeper, was an orange-contractor, and the whole energies of the 
establishment were absorbed in the completion of a large order from an 
export house in Malaga. The landlord himself was conducting six disputes 
at once with as many orange-growers, and the landlady was keeping an 
eye to a bevy of dark-eyed damsels who were busy wrapping oranges in 
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paper and packing them in those long boxes which are such familiar 
objects in any landscape about Fish Street Hill or Billingsgate. A sound 
of nail-driving in furious haste, such as might be produced by a sporting 
undertaker who had backed himself to make coffins against time, came 
from a verandah hard by where the boxes were being put together, an 
operation which seemed to be effected with about four taps of a hammer. 
Every corner was piled from floor to ceiling with the dark glossy green 
fruit—for they are packed green and allowed to ripen in transitu, —in 
fact the orange influence was as strong all over the place as if it had been 
the borough of Enniskillen, and a mere traveller was of no more account 
than a tourist in a party inn at election time. In other countries, where 
the travelling public is courted and petted and spoiled, this would be a 
grievance, but in unlocomotive Spain the traveller soon learns his position 
and ceases to look upon himself as one to whom all things must give way 
because he happens to be en voyage. So, until my little business in the 
way of dinner could be attended to, I amused myself with extracting 
information about the orange-trade from the box-maker (which was not 
as clear as I could have wished, the young man’s mouth being full of 
nails) and speculating on the future of these oranges, following them in 
fancy as they made the circuit of the pit in company with lemonade, 
ginger-beer, and a bill of the play, or haply, in another place, lubricated 
the rhetoric of Mr. Whalley as he denounced the Pope. Asa matter of 
fact it turned out they were destined for the American market, but of 
course they were just as good for sentimental purposes. There is no 
better discipline for an impatient temper than a week’s travelling on the 
byroads of Spain. The Spaniard will not be driven. You must 
accommodate your pace to his, and if you do so with a good grace all will 
go smoothly. They took their time about it, I admit, but still in their 
own leisurely deliberate way these good people of Alora did what they 
could to make me comfortable, and the landlord produced some uncom- 
monly sound Malaga seco, and over it gave me counsel of the same 
quality as to my road. Ronda lies some nine or ten leagues to the west 
of Alora, a trifle too much for a pleasant day’s walk in these latitudes ; 
so I took his advice and broke the journey by putting up at the Baths of 
Carratraca, an easy march of about five hours. Carratraca is a picturesque 
lonely little village planted on the side of a bare wild valley shut in by 
lofty grey mountains. In spite of its loneliness, or perhaps because of it, 
it is high in favour as a watering-place with the people of Seville, Cadiz, 
and Malaga, who muster there in great force during the autumn months. 
Rheumatic and cutaneous affections are, I believe, the special province of 
the waters, but as far as I could make out there is no ailment under the 
sun for which they cannot do something in the way of alleviation. 
Dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, loss of appetite, over-eating, over-work, or 
idleness, all these seem to find relief at Carratraca. But perhaps the 
strongest proof of the marvellous efficacy of these baths is to be 
found in a case which I saw quoted in the columns of El Cascabel. 
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A middle-aged gentleman of ancient descent but impoverished estate had 
married a lady of mature years and some property, and having thus 
restored the fortunes of his house, was naturally anxious for an heir to 
his name. After waiting in vain he consulted a friend, who recommended 
a trial of the waters of Carratraca. The advice proved sound, for, in due 
time, after a course of the baths, the worthy couple had the happiness of 
welcoming a little stranger. But the effect did not cease here. For the 
next fifteen years did that lady continue with astonishing regularity to 
present her husband annually with a pledge of her affection and proof of 
the potency of the Carratraca waters, and thus, though the continuance 
of his line was made pretty safe, the restoration of his family to its 
ancestral splendour remained as far off as ever. 

If the landlord of the Fonda de Calenco at Carratraca had derived 
any part of his income from letting out horses to travellers, I should not 
have paid much attention to his lecture on the imprudence of walking 
alone across the mountains to Ronda. But he was evidently disinte- 
rested, and besides what he said was, to some extent, backed up by the 
authority of Ford. While robbers did exist, there certainly was not a 
more robber-haunted district in the whole of Spain than this of which 
Ronda is the centre. This was the country of José Maria, the Rob Roy of 
Andalusia ; and it is just here that Ford says people very ambitious of a 
brigand adventure may yet try the experiment with some little prospect of 
success. On the other hand, it was suspicious that, according to the 
landlord, all the risk lay in the neighbourhood of Ronda, the immediate 
vicinity of Carratraca being perfectly safe, and I had been more than once 
before warned in the same way about localities which, in their turn, 
recriminated on the quarter whence the warning came. Still, as there 
might be something in what mine host said, it seemed advisable to take 
some extra precautions. The day before leaving London, passing a shop © 
where a quantity of spurious jewellery was exhibited, I bethought me of 
the advice in Gatherings from Spain to travellers.bound for the Spanish 
byroads to provide themselves with a gaudy gilt chain, the better to 
satisfy brigand rapacity. Accordingly I purchased, for the sum of 
eighteenpence, an exceedingly rich and massive ‘‘ Albert ;” so splendid, 
in fact, that up to this I had not had the courage to wear it. The present, 
however, seemed to be a fitting occasion for putting it on; and protected 
by this talisman and another little trinket, also recommended by Ford, a 
fresh-capped pocket revolver, I left Carratraca long before the most con- 
scientious invalid had begun to think of his morning bath, and by sunrise 
had got over the first league of the road to Ronda. I ought rather to say 
the path, for in truth it was a mere track, a streak of dust winding along 
the bare brown mountain-side, and scarcely distinguishable from it. I 
cannot honestly commend this route to Ronda for richness or soft beauty 
of landscape ; but there is a pervading grimness about the scenery which 
saves it from being commonplace. It is a good sample of “tawny Spain” 
in her tawniest mood. League after league the path runs on climbing 
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sepia-coloured mountains topped by grey crags, and dipping into stony 
valleys innocent of tree, shrub, or verdure of any sort. Now and again, at 
rare intervals, it leads past a lonely cortijo, or farmhouse, with its corral 
and draw-well and cluster of ragged sheep huddled together in the shade 
of the outer wall, and once it passes through a village, El Borgo, I think, 
by name. Here I had my first experience of the naturally savage and 
brutal disposition of the inhabitants of these wild mountains. A little 
above the village the path divided, and fancying the left branch to be the 
more likely line, I took it. I had scarcely done so when I was stopped 
by a hideous bellowing in the rear, and found myself pursued by a breath- 
less boor of truculent aspect. ‘‘ Was my worship going to Ronda ?” he 
asked, when he came up. ‘“ Very good: then in that case my worship 
had better take the other path, as it saved at least half a league.” A 
noble fig-tree, the first tree I had seen since leaving Carratraca, with a 
well at its foot, and genuine grass round it, presently suggested a halt for 
breakfast. Refreshment always tends to expand the sympathies, and leads 
one to think better of one’s fellow-creatures. It may have been this, or it 
may have been the friendly villager, that made me begin to take an easy 
and philosophical view of the robber question ; but I think the reflection 
of my own figure in the waters of the well had something to do with it. 
It had not struck me before that there was necessarily any incongruity in 
walking across country carrying a knapsack and at the same time wearing 
a chain of such magnificence as the one I had on; but leaning over the 
well I had an opportunity of studying the general effect, and could not 
help perceiving how grossly inconsistent the ornament was with the cha- 
racter and circumstances of a pedestrian. One or two other considerations 
also suggested themselves. If there were really robbers about, such a 
reckless display of property was, to say the least, imprudent; if there was 
no such exeuse for it, it looked very like vulgar ostentation; and if 
criminal propensities were merely latent in the neighbourhood, clearly 
I was not justified in tempting the inhabitants by a wanton exhibition of 
wealth. There was no way out of the dilemma, so I pocketed the chain, 
and never wore it again. Whether or not there is any real risk to be 
encountered on these roads from robbers or mala gente, I cannot take 
upon myself to say. The mere fact that I met with none of the profession 
of course proves nothing. But, after walking alone through the part of 
Spain that has the worst reputation in this respect, my impression is that 
of all the bugbears raised to fright the traveller in the Peninsula, the 
robber bugbear is the one which has the least foundation in fact. 
Approached from this side, Ronda shows itself at last at the far end of 
a vast flat, which is neither a plain nor a valley, nor yet a basin, but 
something compounded of all three. It is not exactly one of the dehesas 
y despoblados of Spain, for here and there small patches of tillage, and a 
farmhouse or two, are to be seen. But, except for these signs of life, it 
is a mere waste, strewn with blocks of limestone and overgrown with 
thistles and brushwood. Wandering over this dreary tract the path comes 
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at length to a bridge many sizes too large for the stream it spas, passes 
through a straggling oak wood, and then, on a sudden and without the 
slightest warning, becomes a most respectable, broad, highly-civilized, and 
macadamized road, and enters the town of Ronda with as much pomp and 
circumstance as if it was the camino real de Madrid, and constructed 
throughout regardless of expense. But this is one of the commonest of 
the cosas de Espana. When the mutual interests of, let us say, Ronda 
and Carratraca demand a good road fit for every description of traffic, the 
work is taken up on both sides with the greatest energy, and a mile or 
two at each end completed in the most admirable manner ; the rest is left 
to be finished—manana. If the landlord at Carratraca exaggerated the 
dangers of the road, he certainly did not over-estimate the distance. He 
said it was, not six leagues as I had been told, but seven and long ones, 
and so they proved. Judging by time and pace, I should estimate the 
distance between Carratraca and Ronda at about thirty miles. 

Ronda—as everybody knows who reads handbooks, guidebooks, or 
books of travel—is made up of a new and an old town ; the former a clean, 
snug, cheerful little place, with regular streets, neat houses, a bull-ring— 
the handsomest though not the largest in Spain—and an alameda, com- 
manding one of the noblest views of plain and mountain in the Peninsula ; 
the latter a genuine Moorish town, built without plan or purpose, all 
narrow zigzag lanes of lean-to houses, with loopholes of windows and 
massive doors studded with nails of every possible pattern. The lion of 
Ronda—the leading feature of the place—is the Tajo, the chasm that 
separates these two. The town stands ona platform of rock along the 
edge of a precipice from three to five hundred feet in depth. This 
platform is cut into two nearly equal portions by a mighty cleft some 


eighty or a hundred yards across, and something in the shape of a Z, or 8 . 


reversed. The old Moorish Ronda stands in the upper angle or bend, 
and is thus protected by a precipice on every side, except on the south, 
where a narrow steep ridge affords an approach from the plain. There 
is only one city in the world that can be fairly compared with Ronda. 
The comparison has been already made by M. Desbarrolles, but the 
similitude had struck me before I had seen it in Deux Artistes en Espagne. 
Ronda, the old town, is in miniature the city of Constantina in Algeria. 
But, after all, it is only in miniature. Grand as the Tajo is, with its 
gloomy depths, beetling walls of rock, and rushing stream, it is little better 
than a trench compared with that weird gulf that encompasses the old 
capital of Numidia. Ronda, however, it must be confessed, has the 
advantage in point of surrounding scenery. Constantina has nothing to 
show like that noble amphitheatre of purple mountains which bounds the 
view as you look out over thé broad valley of the Guadiaro from the 
terrace of the alameda. 

The walk from Ronda to Gaucin is in nearly every respect the oppo- 
site of that from Carratraca to Ronda. The path, indeed, is just as 
primitive, but it runs through scenery of an entirely different character. 
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The more obvious route southward would seem to lie along the valley of 
the Guadiaro (‘‘ Guadairo”’ in Murray, but I follow the commoner spell- 
ing) ; but the mountain-path by Gaucin is far finer and perhaps a trifle 
shorter. Passing out through the Moorish gateway at the bottom of the 
town it ascends the opposite slope, at each turn as it rises presenting a 
wider view of the basin of Ronda, with the old town on its throne of rock 
in the centre, and the many-peaked Serrania closing it in on every side ; 
and then crossing the crest it dips into a new region, a region of deep 
tortuous valleys, separated by sharp ridges, thickly wooded from top to 
bottom. Among these the path winds in and out, now skirting the rim 
of a shadowy gorge, from the depth of which there comes up the grateful 
tinkling sound of falling water, now running along the bare narrow edge 
of some projecting spur, between ravines with sides all but precipitous ; 
past vineyards, and olive-yards, and gardens where pomegranates, figs, and 
oranges hang overhead, and the ground is strewed with water-melons and 
golden pumpkins ; and now and then taking on its way the rough-paved, 
zigzag street of some quaint, picturesque little Moorish village. This 
district is indeed the most intensely Moorish part of Spain, more 
Moorish, I think, than even the Alpujarras ; and no doubt the contrast it 
presents in richness and cultivation is in a great measure due to that trace 
of the blood of the industrious, garden-loving Moor, which still survives 
in these valleys. On almost every knob or promontory there sits one of 
these townlets, with its white walls giittering in the distance like a carving 
in alabaster; and some of the sites are wonderfully picturesque. One 
village in particular, Benarraba, if I mistake not, on the left-hand side of 
the road, about half-way between Algatocin and Gaucin, is perched upon 
the very apex of a steep cone rising abruptly in the centre of a deep basin, 
and for connection with the rest of the world seems to have nothing what- 
ever to depend upon but a narrow isthmus, almost as sharp as a knife’s 
edge, which in a sort of way joins it with the neighbouring mountain-side. 
A little beyond this, Gaucin suddenly comes in sight. A wall of grey lime- 
stone, crowned by an old castle, seems to stretch across the valley below 
from side to side, with a bare brown sierra rising beyond it. To the right 
lies the little town, peeping over some green slopes dotted with stone 
pines ; and on the left, far away above the tops of the distant hills, a 
strange-looking dark-blue crag, backed by a big shadowy mountain still 
more distant, forces itself somewhat obtrusively on the vision. Just at 
this period of the journey I had for travelling companion a trader bound 
for Gibraltar with a cargo of fowls, which were stowed away Spanish 
fashion, heads and tails, in nets on the back of a mule. By the way he 


' tried hard to get me to take off his hands an apoplectic pullet, at the very 


point of death from having been carried several leagues head downwards 
in the middle of a mass of poultry, which he assured me I should find 
muy tierno, and far better than anything I was likely to get at Gaucin. 
As we turned the corner where the view just mentioned opens out, he 
called my attention to it, addressing me as ‘‘ caballero,’”’ which, as he was 
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mounted and I on foot, was a gratifying recognition of my social status. 
I replied to the effect that I saw the view, and on the whole approved of 
it, but without showing any extraordinary enthusiasm. ‘‘ Dios!” ex- 
claimed the poulterer, in a burst of indignation ; ‘‘ un Inglés ! y no conoce 
Gibraltar!’’ And so indeed it was. Coming on it in this unexpected 
way, I had not recognized the dear old rock in that small perky pyramid 
in the distance, or perceived that I had before me the substantial verities 
of Abyla and Calpe, the Pillars of Hercules, Gibel Musa and Gibel Taric. 
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Whatever may be thought of it throughout the rest of Spain, Gibraltar 
is made a good deal of just here, and I fancied I could detect its influence 
all along the route in sundry minor matters. The posadas, for instance, 
are very different from the posadas elsewhere : I never met with a specimen 
of the bloodsucker tribe in any one of them. The house of Seftor Juan 
Polo, opposite Plaza de Toros, at Ronda, is as snug a little inn as any 
one could desire: the ‘ Inglés Hotel” (as I think it describes itself) at. 
Gaucin is more of the rough-and-ready order, but still reasonably clean ~ 
and comfortable :* as to Mr. Macre’s Fonda Inglesa, at San Roque, it is 
unnecessary to say anything, except that it differs from an English inn of 
the very cosiest sort in one particular only,—there is real sherry to be had 
on the premises; and he must be a fastidious traveller who cannot take 
his ease under the roof of Bernardo Salinas, at Algeciras. Certain indi- 
cations here and there show that the wandering Briton has something to 
do with all this: indeed, I could perceive along the road that, even with a 
knapsack, he was not an entirely unfamiliar object. Now and then, it is 
true, I heard a voice say as I passed, ‘‘ Madre! madre! ven aca,” and 
occasionally I enjoyed a few sarcastic observations from burnt-umber- 
coloured boys, who seemed to have come out of some canvas of Murillo’s ; 
but it was clear that the keen edge of curiosity had been previously 
taken off. 





* The benevolent and anonymous gentleman who bequeathed his copy of that 
thrilling romance, The History of Fanny White and her Friend Jack Rawlings, to the 
next sojourner at this inn, deserves a word of thanks, and he is thanked accordingly. 
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From Gaucin to San Roque the way lies first by countless zigzags 
down the face of the great mountain wall with which the Serrania seems 
to end abruptly ; and then, for a couple of leagues, along the fair valley 
of the Guadiaro, through a wilderness of oleanders. As to path, there 
is not much to speak of, and such as there is changes its mind about 
the side of the river it ought to keep almost every two hundred yards ; 
but that matters little in this climate, where wetting your feet is rather 
a luxury than the contrary. As Ford says, there is a lonely venta 
on the river-bank; but, alas, that amber wine of Estepona, which he 
directs his disciples to call for, is no longer on draught there. They 
offered me as a substitute aguardiente,—a liquid compared with which 
absinthe is nectar, and which for smell and taste can compete with the 
most abominable beverages the distiller’s art is able to produce. Neverthe- 
less the Spaniards, with the finest wines in the world at their command, 
think there is nothing like it, as indeed is the truth. A little beyond 
the venta mentioned by Ford, the valley of the Guadiaro bends to 
the left, and the road to San Roque quits its banks, and crossing the 
tributary stream of the Jorgargante, passes up a beautiful wild defile, like 
a Highland glen, and then, taking to the hillside once more, presently 
plunges into the shade of a sinister-looking cork wood, just the place 
for a brigand adventure of the regular dramatic type. Some years ago 
the path would have been a perilous one for a solitary traveller ; for 
this was a favourite beat with José Maria and his band, but now there 
is little risk of meeting any more formidable law-breaker than a chance 
contrabandista. From the top of the hill above the wood Gibraltar and 





Africa once more burst upon the view, towering over the heights of San 
Roque. But it is from the south side of the town that Gib and its 
surroundings are seen to full advantage. There, at your feet, lies the gate 
of the Mediterranean ; far away, across the strait, the rugged mass of 
Gibel Musa looms big and grey, with the little hill of Ceuta at its foot. 
On the right are Carnero Point and the white walls of Algeciras ; and 
thence the shores of the bay sweep round in a noble curve to where the 
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great ‘‘Rock” lies at anchor, moored to Europe by a rope of sand ; 
for, in truth, the famous neutral ground seems little better as you look 
down upon it from San Roque, and Spain’s geographical grievance against 
England appears to have wonderfully little ground to stand on. Not that, 
after all, it really is a Spanish grievance. Educated Spaniards understand 
the case, and only think it a pity that the arm of Spain is not strong 
enough to wield such a weapon; and as for the uneducated, they think— 
nothing about the matter one way or the other. The only genuine growls 
at Gibraltar come from the other side of the Pyrenees. 

Whether or not Gibraltar is geographicelly Spain, to the English 
tourist it is unquestionably England; England at least represented by a 
mixture of Woolwich and Ratcliff Highway, with an African climate, and 
a habit of cutting itself off from the rest of the world at gun-fire. At any 
rate so much England and so little Spain that it is quite out of place in a 
knapsack tour in Spain except as one of the halts en route. A word or two, 
however, may be said about the opposite side of the Straits, which both 
Ford and O’Shea recognize as coming fairly within the limits of Spanish 
travel. I had some thought of crossing over from Gibraltar to Tangier ; 
but not finding an opportunity I gave up the idea and went on to Algeciras 
en roate for Tarifa and Cadiz. At Algeciras I found there was a small 
schooner that set forth every morning, ‘‘ God willing,” like the Hawes fly 
in The Antiquary, for Ceuta, carrying the mails, and also passengers 
at a peseta a head. There was something so fascinating in the idea 
of “ Africa and back” for one-and-eightpence, and the Moorish city of 
Tetuan seemed to be within such easy reach of Ceuta, that I immediately 
secured a passage. This little schooner and the voyage generally were 
good illustrations of cosas de Espaiia. We sailed at six in the morning, 
and dropped slowly down the bay till abreast of Carnero point, when it 
fell dead calm, and instead of making for Ceuta, we began to drift 
rapidly outwards through the straits, as if with the intention of drop- 
ping her Majesty's mails at the Bermudas. Whereupon the captain 
anchored, and there, for about eight hours, we lay, broiling under a sun 
hot enough to cook a beefsteak, watching the porpoises tumbling by in 
an endless game of leap-frog, and the purple jelly-fishes as they rose to 
the surface and winked at us and went down again, and staring at the 
African shore that lay quivering opposite in the hot haze, until we had 
every creek and promontory by heart. For my part, so burnt in upon 
my memory is that view, I feel sure I could, with shut eyes, at any 
moment sketch off the whole coast from Ceuta to Cape Spartel, without 
missing a single peak or depression in its outline. At last even El Capitan 
had had enough of it—though I suspect if the supply of cigarettes on 
board had held out we should have remained at anchor longer—and we 
weighed. And nowI perceived the reason of what had puzzled me at 
first, that this old tub of forty or fifty tons should have a crew of about 
five-and-twenty men. These calms are, it seems, of frequent occurrence, 
and when they are very obstinate it is necessary to tow the packet, the 
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men relieving each other in batches during this toilsome and tedious pro- 
cess. In this way we crept across the strait at the rate of about a mile. 
and a half an hour. Once or twice a breeze sprang up, but it always died 
away the moment the towing crew got on board again, and it was not till 
ten in the evening that the royal mails for the important town and fortress 
of Ceuta—the African rival of Gibraltar—were landed after a passage 
of about fourteen miles in sixteen hours. A week afterwards I crossed 
again in the same schooner, but this time there was too much wind for 
her, and we had to wait at Ceuta for upwards of four hours till the 
weather moderated. Perhaps the despatches and letters are not very 
important—as for the passengers, they, of course, don’t count for any- 
thing ; but still one would have fancied it might have occurred to some 
one long ago that, even from an economical point of view, a small 
steamer, with an enginecr and stoker and a couple. of sailors, would 
in the end effect a considerable saving in wages, to say nothing about 
time. 

Ceuta may be a rival, as far as position goes, but in appearance it is a 
sort of parody of Gibraltar. Like Gibraltar it is all but an island, joined to 
Africa by a strip scarcely so wide even as the neutral ground ; but Ceuta is 
a mere hill, while Gibraltar is a mountain, with stupendous precipices and 
a lordly crest. In fact, there is the same difference between them in 
appearance as between a squab butcher's dog anda bloodhound. I have 
no right, however, to criticize the looks of Ceuta, for, in the person of its 
governor, it treated me with genuine Spanish courtesy. I soon found that 
Tetuan, though only seven or eight leagues off, was not to be reached so 
easily as I had fancied. There were visas and permisos to be got before 
I could leave the fortress, and then I must have an escort before the 
Emperor of Morocco would allow me to travel in his dominions. This 
seemed altogether too much fuss, and fuss is always fatal to enjoyment in 
travelling, so I gave up Tetuan, and contented myself with lounging about 
Ceuta and sketching the Tetuan mountains. But, strolling down the 
main street, I was stopped by an officer, who told me the General 
Commandant wanted me, and on reaching the Fonda I found that 
I had indeed been sent for. I had been detected in the crime of sketch- 
ing inside a Spanish fortress, and now I was in for it: this was my own 
theory, but it was clear the people of the Fonda suspected that there was even 
a blacker case against me. The truth turned out to be that one of my 
fellow-voyagers of the day before was the Governor’s private secretary, 
and hearing me say something about an intention of going to Tetuan he 
had spoken of it to his chief, who in the friendliest and kindest way had 
made all the necessary arrangements, procured a Moorish soldier for 
escort, and sent a letter of recommendation to the kaid of the district. 
Nothing remained therefore but to hire a horse so as to enter Tetuan 
with becoming dignity—I found afterwards it was far more dignified and 
much more agreeable to walk—and make ready for an early start next 
morning. 


YOL. XVI. 15. 


no. 98. 
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At one of the little Moorish guardhouses a couple of miles south of 
Ceuta, I found my “‘ Moro del Rey,” as the Spaniards call the native troops, 
waiting for me. He was a sturdy, well-built, good-looking fellow, with 
a ruddy complexion and merry blue eyes, and altogether as unlike the 
ideal Moor as anything could be. But of course the inhabitants of these 


’ mountains, as well as those of the adjoining Riff country, are not Moors as 


the term is generally understood, but Berbers, of the same blood as the 
Kabyles of Algeria. He wore the loose-sleeved striped djellab which in this 
part of Barbary takes the place of the picturesque Arab burnous, and for arms 
he had asword slung across his shoulder and a prodigiously long gun which 
looked like the butt half of a salmon-rod. As the uniform worn by the 
army of the Emperor of Morocco is not very well known I give his portrait 
here. The other figure represents a Moroccan lady in her walking costume, 





which consists of an enormous palmetto hat and a quantity of cottcn 
cloth wound round the body so as to give it very much the appearance of 
# gigantic chrysalis. She is one of three whom we overtook on the road in 
the course of the day, but whether young or old, fair or foul, I cannot say, 
for on our coming up with them they all coyly turned their faces to 
the bushes, and kept them so steadily until we had passed. The only 
Moorish female face I caught a glimpse of during my stay in Tetuan was 
a very striking one. It was fat, and of a dead uniform white like a 
bladder full of lard, and its no-expression was assisted by a pair of intensely 
black, lack-lustre eyes, which had no speculation in them. The walk 
from Ceuta to Tetuan is a very charming one. As far as Cape Negro the 
path lies partly along the beach of a beautiful bay, partly over an undu- 
lating tract thickly covered with jungle and brush. In front rise the 
noble mountains of the Riff country, with the boldest and grandest outlines, 
some of them, I imagine, not far short of ten thousand feet in height ; on 
one side is the boundless blue Mediterranean, and on the other Gibel 
Musa, and the broken Sierra which was the principal scene of the short 
struggle between Spain and Morocco a few years ago. It was along here 
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the Spaniards advanced and the Moors retreated ; and indeed we had not 
gone very far before my Moro picked up and presented me with a token of 
the fact in the form of a battered conical bullet. He had served in the 
campaign himself, and had a good deal to say about it—for he spoke 
Spanish pretty glibly ; but though he had been badly wounded, and had 
an ugly scar to show on his arm, he did not seem to bear the Spaniards 
any ill-will. 

Close under Cape Negro we came on a body of fishermen, who 
had just had a wonderful haul of sardines. The beach could scarcely be 
seen for sardines; they lay in heaps, in piles, in stacks, and next day I 
remarked all Tetuan was subject to a pervading sardine influence. In 
every street there was a sound of frying and a smell of fish; baskets 
of sardines met one at every turn, thé pavement was slippery with their 
fragments, and the street boys pelted each other and the passers-by with 
them. From Cape Negro the route turns landward across a broad bushy 
plain for seven or eight miles, until it strikes upon the tract of garden- 
ground which forms the suburbs of Tetuan. Here, I remember, we came 
upon an alfresco café, consisting of a small fire, a coffee-pot, three cups, 
a piece of matting, and half-a-dozen Moors for company. My warrior, 
who seemed to be one of those jolly fellows who are on intimate terms 
with a whole country-side at once, knew them all, and we had of course 
to stop and drink with them, a pleasure I could have excused, having 
already had some experience of Arab and Moorish coffee, which is always 
one-third bitterness, two-thirds mud. 








As far as situation goes, there are few prettier towns in the world than 
Tetuan. It lies in a funnel-shaped valley, which opens out eastwards 
15—2 
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into a noble plain, sloping down to the Mediterranean, and watered by a 
pleasant winding stream with wooded banks. On the south and east lies 
a rich tract of gardens and orchards. On the north rises the steep hill 
on which the Kasbah stands, and on the opposite side of the valley the 
peaks of the Riff mountains shoot up, with the summits of N’hassan 
and N’sayah—TI follow my Moor’s pronunciation — conspicuous among 
them. 

As for the town itself, it is a genuine Barbary city, very white and very 
dirty; in its architecture, for the most part very mean, but often sur- 
passingly graceful; an intricate maze of narrow lanes with occasional 
rabbit-hutches for shops, and in the centre, a large square sook, or “‘ sok,”’ 
as they call it in Morocco Arabic, which represents its “plaza,” or 
‘‘ grande place,’’ and on which a great deal of noise is transacted during 
the business hours of the day. Its manufactures, as far as I could see, 
are long Moorish guns, of which it seems to produce a great number, and 
very neatly finished and well turned out many of them seemed to be; and 
all sorts of articles, ffom shoes to sabretaches, in that red creased leather 
which we know as morocco. But Tetuan suffered severely by the Spanish 
invasion ; before that, it was the fourth city in importance in the Empire 
of Morocco, taking rank after the capital, Fez, and Mequinez; and, not to 
speak of the ruins on the Kasbah hill, there are signs about it to show that 
it has been a richer and more thriving place than it is now. I am afraid, 
on the whole, my friends the Dons have not treated poor Tetuan quite 
fairly. In the course of war they could not help injuring it, perhaps, but 
they need not have added insult to injury, as I must say I think they kave 
in the matter of the church, which is such a conspicuous object in the 
centre of the town. There are hardly, I suppose, fifty Spaniards, includ- 
ing the consular staff, resident in Tetuan, and it is not easy to believe 
that it was their spiritual necessities that called for a place of worship on 
that scale. The real object of the building seems to be to emphasize the 
triumph of Catholic Spain over her old Moslem foe, and no doubt to the 
parti prétre there must be something very fascinating in the idea of a 
grand Christian temple holding its head high among the mosques of the 
Prophet. But there is a trifle too much swagger about the edifice, and it 
is not calculated, I imagine, to increase the afiection of the Moors for 
Christianity. Nor, for that matter, the respect, especially if the church 
bells ring as they doin Spain. There is no sound which carries less of 
solemnity with it than the voice of a Spanish church-bell. Even the 
clank clank of Little Bethel on Sunday evening is an awe-inspiring sound 
compared with it. The bell is not tolled as in other countries, but turns 
head over heels as hard as it can go, producing the most rollicking kind 
of peal that can be imagined. Any'one who knows the melody of that 
grotesque old lyric ‘‘ The Cork Leg” has a fair idea of its rhythm. It 
rattles away with all the distracting volubility of a patter song, and a 
queerer chime there never rang, for the clapper flies round with a comical 
clang, beating a kind of iambic bang, and you’d almost swear the belfry. 
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sang ‘¢ Ri-too-ral-loo-ral-loo-ral-loo, Ri-too-ral-loo-ral-lay,” &e. &e. A 
strange summons to worship this must sound to ears accustomed to the 
solemn voice of the muezzin that, 


Loud in air, calls men to prayer, 
From the tapering summit of tal! minarets, 


Out of the ordinary beat of travellers as Tetuan is, there is remark- 
ably good accommodation to be had under the roof of the worthy 
Mr. Solomon Nahon, who is, I believe, vice-consul for every Power in 
Europe. His house stands in the Jewish quarter of the town, and is an 
excellent specimen of a Moorish dwelling of the better sort, a kind of 
domestic Alhambra with painted wooden galleries running round a patio 
in the centre ; where, by the way, he and his family on my arrival were 
celebrating the Feast of Tabernacles in a temporary arbour dressed up 
with palm branches. With comfortable quarters, a quaint and picturesque 
town to lounge about, and glorious scenery to gaze upon, I found time 
at Tetuan very pleasant, so pleasant that I began to think of further 
explorations; to dream of penetrating into the recesses of those noble 
Riff mountains which would make any mountaineer’s mouth water, and 
even to speculate upon the possibility of a journey to Fez and Mequinez, 
only five days from Tetuan. Buta conversation with the British Consul 
showed me that that little expedition was not one to be lightly undertaken. 
A Christian, in fact, going to Fez, must either go in disguise or with a 
strong armed party; so, at least, I gathered from Mr. Green, who pro- 
bably knows more about this corner of Africa than any other European. 
There appears to be nothing savage or fanatical, however, about the 
Tetuan people, as far as I could see; I found them in the main: 
friendly, good-natured folk, and in my rambles about the streets and 
on the Kasbah hill I certainly met with no incivility, ‘‘but quite the 
contrary.” 

There is one walk I ought to mention before I have done with walks 
in Spain,—that from Algeciras to Tarifa, and I speak of it with tender 
regret, as it was my last walk among the Andalusian mountains. Ford, 
recommending the route as a ride, calls it ‘‘ glorious ;”’ and if it is glorious 
to the cavalier, it must be more so to the easy and independent pedestrian. 
It is a short walk, too, only four leagues, and those very cortas from the 
scenery through which they pass. The rough mountain track that runs 
westward from Algeciras, after three or four miles of ups and downs, opens 
at length on the vale of the Guadalmesil. Rugged grey mountains enclose 
the head of the valley ; its sides are thickly dotted with cork and evergreen 
oaks, among which the little river tumbles seaward in a succession of 
cascades, pools, and rapids; and beyond, through its jaws, are seen the 
African mountains, and the dark blue strait, flecked with slender white 
latteen sails, that look like the wings of dipping sea-birds. More splendid 
even is the view which follows when the summit of the opposite height is 
gained, and, looking back, you see Gibraltar, not now like a lion couchant, 
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as from San Roque, but in its cuerpo aspect, like the corpse of a warrior 
on his bier, the broad bay slumbering at his feet, and beyond the blue 
sierras of the Malaga mountains rising tier above tier, till they melt away 
into the sky. AA little farther on the ancient town of Tarifa comes in 
sight, with its mole, its port, its girdle of Moorish walls and towers, 
and its old castle, where you may still see the window from which 
Guzman el Bueno threw the dagger to the Moors below when they 
offered his son’s life as the price of the fortress. Fresh as I was from 
the land of the Moor, with the memory of Moorish sights, sounds, and 
smells still strong, Tarifa, with its horseshoe archways, barbed battle- 
ments, and narrow, dark, winding streets, struck me as being the most 
Moorish town I had seen in Spain. It is right that it should be so, for of 
all the towns in Spain, or in Europe, it is the nearest to the land of the 
Moors. The extreme south point of Europe, the complement of the North 
Cape, is to be found in the little peninsula which now constitutes the fort 
of Tarifa. I had some little difficulty in finding it—indeed, I had no 
right to enter the fort at all, and only got in through the laches of a 
good-natured sentry—and when I did find it, I had but brief enjoyment 
of it. The rising tide—for there are tides here—drove me back, and 
I had to relinquish to an old artilleryman, who sat fishing on the next 
rock, and had no more sentiment in his composition than a conger-eel, 
the proud position of being the most southerly individual on the continent — 
of Europe. 

It was, perhaps, an appropriate end to a pedestrian ramble in the far 
south of Europe. I might well, I afterwards found, have gone on foot, at 
any rate, as far as the fine old Moorish town Vejer; but the road did not 
look interesting, and I discovered there was a diligencia for Cadiz, and so 
I set down Tarifa as longa finis charteque vieque. 
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On Saturday the 23rd of February, 1867, there was sold at the auction- 
rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, an etching of Rembrandt, 
for the enormous sum of One thousand one hundred and eighty pounds. 
Never before has such a price, or anything like such a price, been paid for 
what, though unquestionably a very great rarity, is, after all, far from 
being unique. It is a memorable event, destined perhaps to hold the same 
place in the history of engraving that the sale of the Soult Madonna 
does in painting, or that of the 1471 Boccaccio in bibliography. Other- 
wise, if engravings are to fetch such astounding prices now-a-days, one of 
the inducements for print-collecting used by Mr. Maberly—a name I shall 
often have occasion to quote—will no longer be true: ‘One first-class 
picture would purchase every purchasable print that it is desirable to 
possess.” 

But I must give some description of the etching in question. It 
represents Christ healing the sick, but is more commonly known among 
collectors by the name of the ‘‘ Hundred Guilder,” because a copy of it 
was sold during Rembrandt's lifetime for that sum. Rembrandt is 
not happy in his attempts to represent Scripture subjects. Dutch burgo- 
masters and their good ladies, estimable creatures as they are, hardly 
come up to our notions of models, either for devotional subjects or for 
beauty and grace. In artistic effects, however, in the management of 
light and shade, in startling contrasts, and in versatility of imagination, 
Rembrandt's etchings are unrivalled, and all these charms are no doubt 
to be found in the ‘‘ Hundred Guilder.’ And it is only proper to say 
that the impression in question is not one of the prints Mr. Maberly 
was thinking of. For there is a special circumstance which gives a 
peculiar value to this impression—which is, that it, with seven others, 
are the only known examples of the “ first state’ of the etching. But 
all my readers may not know what “ first state ’’ means. 

When an etcher or engraver was busy about his plate, he was very 
naturally in the habit of taking off impressions every now and then 
to see how his work was getting on. ‘These impressions were called 
artist’s proofs, and no doubt in most instances, after serving their purpose, 
were considered of but little more value than waste paper. But Rembrandt, 
finding that not only were his finished etchings selling well, but that some 
curious collectors eagerly laid hold upon these unfinished scraps, thought 
he could turn an honest penny—rather a failing of his—by multiplying the 
“states” of his etchings as much as possible. It is but perhaps fair to 
say that Rembrandt, fond of money as he was, was yet no miser. The 
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large sums he obtained were not hoarded away, but spent in buying 
pictures and the requisites of his art to such an extent, that though at the 
death of his wife, the pretty Jantje, he was worth more than 4,0001., he 
left, when he died, only a few guilders for his funeral expenses. 

In some cases there are not less than ten states known and described, 
one here and there being simply ridiculous. In the “Gold Weighers,” 
for instance, the earliest and rarest state has the-face blank. 

Of the eight known impressions of the first state of the ‘‘ Hundred 
Guilder,” five are safe in public collections. The British Museum has 
two, the Imperial Libraries of Paris and Vienna—the latter having an 
inscription in Rembrandt’s handwriting to say it was the seventh im- 
pression taken from the plate—and the Museum at Amsterdam, one each. 
Of the remaining three, one belongs to Mr. R. 8. Holford, who gave 4001. 
for it; the second to the Duke of Buccleuch, and the third has just 
passed into the hands of Mr. C. J. Palmer. The history of this last 
impression, which is described as a ‘‘ magnificent impression, undoubtedly 
the finest known, on Japanese paper, with large margin, and in perfect 
condition,” is thoroughly ascertained. From Rembrandt it was obtained 
by J. P. Zomers, and after gracing successively the collections of Signor 
Zanetti, Baron Denon, Messrs. Woodburn the printsellers, Baron 
Verstolke of Amsterdam, and Sir Charles Price, it has now found a resting- 
place in Bedford Row. At the Baron’s sale in 1847, it was purchased for 
1,600 guilders (133/.) We may congratulate Mr. Palmer, then, on having 
gained a real and rare treasure,—such as may not be in the market 
again this century at least, even though the price is, in its way, as 
princely as those which have been lavished on the art treasures of Hertford 
House. 

The second state of the etching, which only consists in a few cross- 
hatchings introduced in one part of the plate, is by no means to be had 
for nothing. A splendid impression on India paper, with large margin, 
from the Dubois cabinet, sold at Manuel Johnson’s- sale for 160/.; and 
even this is not the highest price this state is known to have fetched. It 
is by no means certain, however, that_ these India-paper impressions, 
though the earliest, are the best in point of effect. Many collectors 
prefer those on plain paper. 

Many others of Rembrandt’s etchings bring very large prices. His 
portrait of Advocate Tolling, a very splendid work, cost Baron Verstolke 
2201., though it fetched at his sale only 1,800 guilders (150/.) It is 
worth at least twice that sum now. “Ephraim Bonus,” the Jewish 
physician—perhaps Rembrandt’s finest etching—was bought at the same 
sale for the British Museum for 1,650 guilders. Only three other 
impressions of this state are known. ‘‘Coppenol,” a writing-master, 
cost the Baron in 1835, though not in very good condition, 800 guineas, 
though it only produced 1,250 guilders at his sale. Of ‘‘ Rembrandt 
holding a Sabre” there are four impressions of the earliest state 
known—one at Amsterdam, one at Paris, one in the British Museum, 
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purchased from the Baron for 1,805 guilders (150/.), and one in the 
collection of Mr. Holford, who is said to have paid 6001. for it. 

None of these prices I have mentioned, except the last, at all 
approach that given by Mr. Palmer; but I believe they have for some 
time been considered inadequate. I remember Mr. Smith, of Lisle Street, 
telling me that when the authorities of the British Museum first thought 
of making that exhibition of engravings which has now been carried out, 
he offered—in exchange I think for one of the two copies of the 
‘* Hundred Guilder ’’—etchings by Rembrandt to the value of from 5001. 
to 6001. His offer, however, was not accepted. 

About one of Rembrandt's etchings we have an amusing story. He 
had gone to spend a day with his great friend, Jan Six, a burgomaster of 
Amsterdam. As they were sitting down to dinner it was found the servant 
had forgotten to provide any mustard. He was sent off at once to the 
village close by; but Rembrandt, knowing that the favourite maxim of 
Dutch servants was ‘“‘ much haste, little speed,’ laid a wager with the 
burgomaster that he would etch the view from the dining-room window 
before the servant returned. He took up a plate, tried his etching-point 
upon it, sketched the view, and won his bet. The engraving is a very rare 
one. Baron Verstolke’s impression sold for 17/. 10s., but he would be 
fortunate who could secure a good impression at that price now. 

In Mr. Maberly’s excellent book, The Print Collector, is an account of 
another of Rembrandt’s etchings, which is worth compressing. One day 
that artist, struck apparently with the attitude of a dog lying asleep, 
determined to etch its portrait. The plate he took up was much larger 
than he required, so that the etching only occupied the left-hand corner. 
From this he printed an impression upon a piece of paper, which, though 
larger than was required for the etching, was not as large as the plate. 
The etching looked ridiculous enough, and the artist accordingly cut out 
the part of the plate containing the little dog, and the rest of the 
impressions were struck off in this reduced size. The first impression, 
fortunately or unfortunately, was preserved, and an account of the prices 
it has fetched at different times is a very instructive example of the mania 
of collectors. We first hear of it at Mr. Hibbert’s sale in 1809, where 
it fetched thirty shillings, the purchaser being M. Claussin. He sold 
it at a small advance of price to a London printseller, who disposed of 
it to the Duke of Buckingham for 6/. At the Duke’s sale in 1834, it 
produced 617. But the purchaser made a good bargain, nevertheless. A 
Dutchman heard of it, offered the fortunate owner 100 guineas, then 1501., 
then any price he liked to ask “for it; but no, he was proof ‘against all 
temptation, and kept possession of his treasure, till at last, with many 
really valuable prints from the same collection, it passed into the British 
Museum for the sum of 120/.; and in that print-room, where there are 
more treasures in the way of engraving to be found than in any other 
collection in the world, the visitor may see ‘‘ a twenty-sbilling print on 


1197. worth of blank paper,” all in the space of three or four inches. 
15—5 
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Two other instances of the same kind are given by Mr. Maberly—the 
first, that of Rembrandt's ‘‘Four Prints for a Spanish Book.” They 
were engraved upon one plate, but after a few impressions had been taken 
off, the plate was cut into four pieces. Of these first impressions, the 
greater number were in like manner cut into four, but one at least escaped 
this fate. This impression was purchased for 1l. 7s., then for 57/. 13s., 
and finally became the property of the British Museum for the sum of 100 
guineas. In the second instance, Berghem etched six prints on one plate, 
which he afterwards cut up into six pieces. The single impression known 
of the entire plate was purchased for the National collection for 1201. 

Rembrandt's etchings are not the only objects of this kind that fetch 
large prices in the market. A niello of Maso Finiguerra, for instance—— 
But I should explain what a niello is. 

The Florentine goldsmiths of the fifteenth century were very famous for 
the exquisite designs of flowers, portraits, and groups of figures which 
they engraved upon various articles of silver, such as watches, snuff-boxes, 
scabbards, and especially church plate. One of these was the pax—a 
tablet of silver by which the kiss of peace was circulated through the 
congregation, after the primitive kiss of peace had given rise to some 
scandal in the church. The hollow part of these engravings was after- 
wards filled up with a mixture of silver and lead, which being of a dark 
eolour, was called nigellum or niello, and gave to the work the effect 
of shadow. An accidental circumstance—one of these nielli coming into 
contact with some molten sulphur—is said to have suggested to Maso 
Finiguerra the idea of taking off impressions of his work on paper. 
Vasari gives us an account of the process in his life of Mare Antonio, but 
his description is somewhat obscure, and Lanzi’s fuller explanation is far 
more intelligible. ‘‘ When he had cut the plate, he next proceeded to 
take a print of it before he inlaid it with niello, upon very fine earth ; and 
from the cut being to the right hand and hollow, the proof consequently 
came out on the left, shewing the little earthen cast in relief. Upon 
this Jast he threw the liquid sulphur, from which he obtained a second 
proof, which, of course, appeared to the right, and took from the relief a 
hollow form. He then laid the ink (lamp-black or printer's ink) upon the 
sulphur in such a way as to fill up the hollows in the more indented cuts, 
intended to produce the shadow; and next, by degrees, he scooped away 
from the ground (of the sulphur) what was meant to produce the light. 
The final work was to polish it with oil, in order to give the sulphur the 
bright appearance of silver.” 

By this process Maso was enabled to judge of the effect of his work 
when filled in with niello. Some of these impressions, both in sulphur 
and on paper, as well as the silver plates themselves, are still extant ; and 
as, in addition to their great beauty, they are of the utmost interest in 
the history of engraving, they command large prices. Specimens of all 
these states are to be found in the noble collection in the British Museum. 
Some idea of its extent may be formed, when it is remembered that of the 
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original niello plates alone this collection contains more than forty examples. 
Of these the most famous is a pax by Maso, representing the “ Virgin and 
Child,” with seven figures of saints and two of angels, executed for the 
church of St. Maria Novella in Florence. It is set in the original frame. 
At Sir M. M. Sykes’s sale this nicllo produced 315 guineas. Amongst 
impressions on sulphur, I may mention another treatment of the same 
subject, with many more figures, and one of the ‘Coronation of the 
Virgin,” executed for the church of St. Giovanni. It came from the Duke 
of Buckingham’s collection, who is said to have given 250l. for it. The 
original niello, according to Duchesne, is in the gallery at Florence. It 
was executed in 1452, and the price then paid for it was ‘‘ 66 florins of 
gold.” An impression of this pax on paper was discovered by Zani in the 
Imperial collection in Paris, in 1797. At the time of its discovery it was 
the only niello of Finiguerra known. 

Amongst impressions on paper, the most remarkable is that which, 
in the judgment of Dr. Waagen, surpasses all others of Maso’s works “in 
point of size, beauty, invention, and execution ’’—‘‘ The Adoration of the 
Three Kings.” ‘‘In the richness of the composition the artist has evi- 
dently taken for his model the exquisite picture of ‘ Gentile da Fabriano,’ 
now in the Academy of Florence.” Mr. Holford has a copy of this, which 
was exhibited amongst the art treasures at Manchester. Round it were 
set, in a border, thirty small nielli, and the price said to have been paid for 
the whole is 400/. 

Duchesne, in his Essai sur Nielles, mentions about 500. Most of 
these, in some state or other, are in the British Museum. But the rich- 
ness of the collection will be perhaps most fully understood when I mention 
that of the nielli selected by Duchesne to illustrate the art, specimens, 
with a single exception, are to be found in the Museum. 

The art has some chance of being again revived. I have just been 
shown a goblet, with figures and chasings in niello, which, if not equal to 
the productions of Maso Finiguerra, do not fall far short of them. It 
was the work of a young Scotch artist, Mr. Mackenzie, who is now engaged 
as an engraver in one of the large houses at Sheffield. 

Next in point of importance come the works of that prince of 
engravers, Mare Antonio Raimondi. The drawing in some of these is 
most exquisite; and well it may be, when it was probably that of his 
great friend Raffaelle, almost certainly in those of ‘‘ Adam and Eve” and 
‘“‘ The Judgment of Paris.”” Manuel Johnson’s copy of this last,—‘“‘ one of 
the finest impressions known ”—fetched 8207. His ‘“‘ Adam and Eve” has 
fetched 150/., and his ‘‘ Massacre of the Innocents,” a proof before the 
inscription, 2501. Among the engravings in the Dusseldorf collection 
attributed to Mare Antonio is one of the Madonna sitting upon clouds, 
with the infant Saviour standing at her right side, so exquisitely executed, 
especially in the heads, that Professor Miiller says it differs so essentially 
from all that Mare Antonio has done, he does not hesitate to attribute it 
to Raffaeclle himself. 
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Of Albert Durer’s etchings the most beautiful is his “Adam and 
Eve.” Some time ago the finest known impression of this engraving 
came into the possession of Mr. Smith, the eminent ‘printseller whom I 
have mentioned already. He showed the print to Mr. Maberly, who 
eagerly inquired the price—which, as far as I recollect, was about 601. 
Possessing another impression already, Mr. Maberly was at first not 
inclined to pay this large sum even for such superior excellence. Day 
after day, however, he came to look at the charming impression, and at 
last said, ‘* Well, well, I must have it. But you will take back my other 
impression, won’t you, and allow me what I paid you for it—15l.?” 
““Why, no,” said Mr. Smith. “Idon’t think I can do that. I won't 
offer you 15/., but if you like, I will give you 80/.’’ The value of Durer’s 
engravings had been doubled since Mr. Maberly’s former purchase. At 
Mr. Maberly’s death his prize sold for 55/. Mr. Johnson’s impression, which 
was no doubt a fine one, fetched 46/. What a change from the price 
Durer himself tells us he got for his engraving in 1520,—four stivers (four- 
pence)! Even taking into account the difference in the value of money in 
his time and our own, what he received cannot have amounted to a couple 
of shillings. 

Coming down to more modern times, we have F. Miiller’s engraving 
of ‘‘The Madonna di San Sisto.” It proved his death. On taking a 
proof of his plate to the publisher by whom he was employed, he was told 
he must go over the whole work again, as it was far too delicate for 
commercial purposes. With heavy heart he set about his work, but it 
was too much for him, and on the very day the proofs were taken off 
from the retouched plate, he died. It fetches large prices now. At 
Mr. Johnson’s sale, a “‘ fine proof before any letters” brought 120/. The 
same sum was obtained for Count Archinto’s copy in 1862. 

I must not forget Raphael Morghen. Wonderfully beautiful are some 
of his engravings, and their value quite as rare and startling. That of the 
‘‘Last Supper,” after L. da Vinci, ‘before the letters-and with the white 
plate,” sold at Mr. Johnson’s sale for 316/., and at Count Archinto’s 
sale for 20/. beyond even that price. Another copy was sold at Sotheby’s 
in the same year (1862) for 275/. 

Engravings by English artists fetch much more moderate prices than 
those I have mentioned. Not that in some instances at least they are at 
all inferior to foreign productions. Mr. Maberly does Sir Robert Strange 
and Woollett no more than justice when he says that they “are perhaps 
the finest engravers—the one of subjects and the other of landscapes— 
that the English school has ever produced ; and in some of their qualities 
they equal indeed any artist of any school.” An impression of Woollett’s 
“Niobe,” all but unique, fetched at Mr. Johnson’s sale 701. His 
“ Fishery’ has produced 85/. 10s. Some of Strange’s portraits bring 
good sums. His ‘‘ Charles I.,” for instance, has been sold for 62/. Still 
larger prices have been obtained for some portraits by earlier engravers. 
At Bindley’s sale in 1819, Faithorne’s “Lady Castlemaine” produced 
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791.; and at Sir M. M. Sykes’s sale in 1824, R. Elstrake’s portrait of 
“The Most Illustrious Prince Henry Lord Darnley, King of Scotland, 
and the Most Excellent Princess Mary Queen of Scotland,” presumed to 
be unique, 817. 10s. It is not, however, unique ; another impression, with 
some very rare portraits, is bound up in a copy of Dyson’s collection of 
Queen Elizabeth’s proclamations in the Bodleian Library. The highest 
price probably ever paid for an English portrait was 100/., the sum given 
by Mr. Halliwell for an early and unfinished state of Droeshout’s Shak- 
speare. 

In the case of one of Hogarth’s prints, there is an impression con- 
taining a peculiarity that gives it a very factitious value—“ The Modern 
Midnight Conversation.” The print usually fetches thirty shillings, but the 
impression in question, in which modern was spelt with two d’s, was bought 
by the British Museum for 78 guineas. 

Portraits of all kinds, good, bad, and indifferent, were in great request 
a few years since, when there was a rage for illustrating such books as 
Grainger’s Biographical History of England. To this rage is owing, in 
great measure, the fact that so many books are minus the portraits which 
ought to accompany them. Unscrupulous collectors did not hesitate to 
‘convey’ a good many rarities out of the volumes they were ‘ con- 
sulting” in public libraries. Horace Walpole, in one of his letters, says, 
‘We have at present a rage for prints of English portraits ; lately I assisted 
a clergyman in compiling a catalogue of them. Since this publication scarce 
heads in books not worth threepénce will sell for five guineas.” ~Perhaps 
the finest of these collections is the Sutherland Clarendon now in the 
Bodleian. Amongst the multitude of portraits it contains is one of John 
Felton, for which Mrs. Sutherland, after her husband’s death, was offered 
100 guineas. Mr. Sutherland had given 801. for it. 

In comparing the ancient prices of prints on their first publication with 
the modern ones—(I have already mentioned Durer’s “‘ Adam and Eve ;”’ 
and Mr. Maberly tells us that Durer purchased Lucas Van Leyden’s 
‘* Kulenspeigel,”’ now worth, when in good state, 50/., for a stiver)—we 
must not forget the immensely larger sums that engravers are paid now- 
a-days than what were usual in former times. The artist then was often 
his own publisher ; but even when he was engaged by some other person, he 
received what would be considered at present most inadequate remunera- 
tion. Woollett, for instance, a hundred years ago, asked only 50 guineas 
for engraving his ‘‘ Niobe,” though Alderman Boydell generously gave 
him 100. The price at which it was published was five shillings, no difference 
being made between proofs and prints,—the subscribers being allowed to 
take which they pleased. Contrast these prices with those that are 
obtained now. We will take an instance from France. Louis XIV. 
commenced a “ Chalcographie du Musée Royale,” a series of engravings 
from pictures in the Louvre. The series is still continued ; and in 1854 
the sum voted for this purpose was nearly 9,000/, Of this H. Dupont was 
to receive 1,666I. for engraving Paul Veronese’s “‘ Pilgrims of Emmaus ;” 
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and De Francois (the artist engaged for Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day’), 1,250. 
for Fra Angelico’s ‘‘ Coronation of the Virgin.” When in 1847 there was 
a similar commission contemplated by the English Government, it was 
said that the sum Mr. J. H. Robinson was to receive for engraving ‘‘ The 
Raising of Lazarus” was 5,000/. A publisher will often spend several 
thousand pounds in bringing out a first-class engraving. The “ copy- 
right” alone is a most serious item. Landseer got for the ‘‘ Peace and 
War,” now in the Vernon Gallery, 2,650/. The prices charged for the 
impressions must of course be in proportion. For instance, when Colnaghi 
published Doo’s engraving of the ‘Raising of Lazarus,” there were 
100 artist’s proofs at 20 guineas, 100 proofs on India paper at 15 guineas, 
100 proofs on plain paper at 10 guineas, 200 prints on India paper at 
6 guineas, whilst the prints themselves were charged 5 guineas each. 

As I have mentioned nielli as the earliest works in engraving properly 
so called, perhaps it will be as well just to allude to the earliest known 
specimens of three other kinds of illustration—woodcuts, etchings, and 
mezzotints. 

The earliest wood engraving with a date is that discovered by 
Heinecken, pasted inside the cover of a MS. book of prayers in the 
Chartreuse of Buxheim, near Memmingen. It is of folio size, 11} inches 
high by 8} inches wide, and represents §. Christopher carrying the 
infant Christ. Under it are the following lines and date :— 

Christofori faciem die quacunque tueris, 

Illa nempe die morte mala non morieris. 

Millesimo ecccxx. tercio. 

It is now in the possession of Earl Spencer. A facsimile of this very 
interesting woodcut may be seen in Ottley’s valuable work, The Early 
History of Engraving. Early, however, as is this woodcut, the art itself, 
introduced apparently by the Venetians from China, was almost certainly 
practised in Venice for two or three centuries before that date. Indeed, 
if Papillon’s story in the Peintre Graveur be true—and there seem no 
sufficient grounds for rejecting it—that author actually found at Bagneux, 
near Mont Rouge, a book containing woodcuts illustrative of the history of 
Alexander the Great, executed by a brother and sister called Cunio, dedi- 
cated to Pope Honorius IV., who lived in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century (1284-5). The book itself, however, has disappeared. 

It is a matter of considerable doubt who first practised etching. In 
the British Museum are two specimens attributed to Leonardo da Vinci 
(a.p. 1492-1519): one the bust of a young and beautiful female; the 
other a study of three horses’ heads. In the same.collection is another 
by Wenceslaus d’Olmutz, with the date 1496. Whether the art was first 
practised in Italy or Germany is a point which perhaps cannot now 
be determined. 

In Evelyn’s Sculptura is an early mezzotinto engraving, which is 
interesting not only as the work of a royal artist, Prince Rupert, but 
because the Prince, on Evelyn’s authority was for a long time considered 
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to be the author of that process. The Prince's claim, however, to the 
honour, has been effectually disposed of by the discovery of a letter from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ludwig von Siegen, an officer in the service of the 
Landgrave of Hesse, in which he gives an account to the Prince of his new 
method of engraving. This first published mezzotint was a portrait of 
Amelia Elizabeth, Landgravine of Hesse, a very fine impression of which, 
“ in its first state, before the date was altered,” was priced by Messrs. Evans 
a few years ago at twelve guineas. 

Prince Rupert is not the only royal personage who has produced 
engravings. In the Museum at Amsterdam is a most quaint allegorical 
etching by Peter the Great, representing apparently the triumph of Russia 
over Turkey. It was engraved in the Illustrated London News of. 
November 19, 1853. The present King of Sweden employs some of his 
leisure hours in line engraving; and some of my readers will no doubt 
recollect the list given in the Literary Gazette for 1848 of sixty-three 
etchings, executed by her Majesty and the late Prince Consort. Nor is 
her Majesty the only lady who has handled the graver. Not to go back to 
such ancient ladies as Diana Ghisi, Mr. Maberly mentions one who has 
imitated Rembrandt so well that none but the most practised judges can 
detect the difference. 

The subject of engraving leads us naturally to the sister subject of 
painting. No collecting mania is anything like so popular or so exten- 
sively practised as that for pictures. They have come to be considered as 
indispensable articles of furniture in every well-appointed house: and it is 
no uncommon thing, in consequence, to meet with a collector who talks, 
and evidently thinks, much less of the gems that ornament his gallery 
than of the cheques by which they were secured. And how grossly the 
‘‘old masters”’ are belied in many of these collections. They had no 
more to do with the productions to which their names are appended, in 
all the splendour that gilt letters can give them, than the purchaser 
himself. But if a man will order a Claude five feet by three and a half, 
because he has a spare corner of those dimensions, he had better not 
inquire too closely, any more than in the case of a St. Anthony’s tooth, 
as to what animal it originally belonged. In London alone there are, I 
suppose, sold every year more pictures by the ‘‘old masters”’ than are left 
tous of their paintings altogether. Let me mention two facts. In the 
year 1845, the number of pictures imported into England amounted, 
according to the returns of the Custom House, to 14,901. In one month 
of the same year there were sold by auction in London alone, without 
reckoning those included in furniture sales, though the number of these 
must have been considerable, 4,617. 

The difference between the prices at which such pictures are acquired 
and those they fetch when brought to the hammer, is amusing. A 
Raffaelle, declared in the auction-room to have cost its late owner 1,000 
guineas, sells for 87/:! A Yorkshire gentleman bequeaths twelve of his 
pictures to the National Gallery: they are rejected, every one. The 
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whole collection is brought to the hammer; it had cost 3,000/.; it pro- 
duces 150/.,—about the value of the frames. Nor is it only in England 
that a man sells a horse for a gross of green spectacles. A French 
collector insures his gallery for 8,889,500 francs. It is sold some years 
afterwards, numerous additions h#ving meantime been made to it, for 
585,435 frances. And one cannot imagine in these cases that there is 
any such possible explanation as in the case of the Earl of Suffolk’s ten 
pictures—Guido’s ‘‘ Ecce Homo” amongst them—that were stolen so 
mysteriously from Charlton Park in October, 1856, and not recovered till 
the early part of 1858, when some of them had been hanging in a small 
public-house and an old picture-shop, but failed to meet with purchasers, 
as they were considered such very inferior productions ! 

Many of the pictures brought into England are most likely re-exported. 
One day I was in a well-known warehouse in the City, when on turning a 
corner I knocked down what in the imperfect light seemed to be a 
valuable landscape. Knowing the art propensities of some of the partners, 
I was really afraid I had committed some perhaps irreparable damage ; 
but a young man who came to my rescue soon reassured me. ‘‘ Never 
mind, sir, we have plenty of these—we deal in pictures.” Wholesale of 
course, as it was a wholesale house. Accordingly I was soon introduced 
to a large collection. On my pointing to one and saying if I bought any 
I should buy that, my friend said, “‘ We can do you that cheap; frame 
and all, thirty shillings.” Those pictures were exported principally to 
Australia. 

Few instances of such forgeries are more amusing than that given in 
the “confession” of Major Pryse Gordon, for which I am indebted 
to the Art Journal. ‘* When I returned from Italy in 1800, I had a 
beautiful copy of the ‘ Venere Vestita’ after Titian in the Pitti Palace: 
it was painted on a gold ground, and highly finished, and the countenance, 
I thought, somewhat resembled Mary Stuart, our Scottish Queen. A few 
years afterwards, my virti was sold by old Christie at-the hammer, and 
in the catalogue this morceau the knowing auctioneer had called ‘ Mary 
Stuart, by Titian, the only miniature known to be by that great master’s 
hand.’ The bait took, and a person of the name of F bought it for 
551. The next day I went to the sale-room to settle my accounts, when a 
queer-looking fellow addressed me, with the miniature in his hand, saying 
he was the purchaser. ‘ What a lucky person,’ I replied, ‘ you are, sir ? 
Why, you will make your fortune by this precious article. I advise you to 
take a room and exhibit it.’ He took the hint, advertised it in St. James’s 
Street forthwith : —‘ To be viewed, at No. 15, an undoubted miniature of 
Queen Mary, by Titian, valued at 1,000 guineas,’ &c. &c. The public 
flocked to this wonder, by which the cunning Pat put more than 2001. in 
his pocket, and afterwards sold this ‘ unique gem’ to Lord Radstock for 
7501.” 

A story is told about the late W. Hope, the wealthy banker of 
Amsterdam, and one of his purchases. He had bought a picture as a 
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Rembrandt and given 2,000 guineas for it. Finding that it did not quite 
fit the frame, he sent for a carpenter to ease it a little. Whilst watching 
the operation he remarked how wonderfully the picture was preserved, 
considering that it was nearly 200 years old. ‘That is impossible,” 
said the carpenter. ‘This wood is mahogany: and mahogany had not 
been introduced into Europe at that time.” Mr. Hope burnt the picture. 

One can feel no pity for such cases as those of the American who 
said his father’s collection consisted almost entirely of Raffaelles and 
Leonardos, with a few Correggios. But there are others in which even 
the best judges have been deceived. We all remember the purchase, 
some years ago, of a portrait by Holbein for the National collection, 
for 600 guineas. The authorities, however, have not waited for 
Mr. Wornum or Dr. Woltmann to acknowledge it a forgery. It had 
been at one time in the possession of Mr. Nieuwenhuys, a well-known 
dealer in Brussels, who had been well content to get 20/. for it. Even 
professed judges differ toto cvlo about particular pictures. One specimen 
in the National collection—a “ Virgin and Child” by Giovanni Bellini 
—Mr. Conyngham, in a letter to The Times, July 11, 1856, assures us is 
spurious and vamped up, ‘of the very lowest type of art” and “for 
educational purposes utterly useless ;”’ whilst Dr. Waagen is equally 
positive on the opposite side. ‘‘I am acquainted with most of Giovanni 
Bellini’s works in Italy, France, England, and Germany, and setting 
the indubitable signature on this picture in the National Gallery entirely 
aside, I know of no ‘ Madonna and Child’ by him which, as regards the 
question of genuineness, more decidedly bears the stamp of his hand.” 

One most successful forger of Raffaelles was Micheli, a Florentine. 
There is at this moment, in the Imperial collection at St. Petersburg, a 
picture known to be one of his forgeries, yet placed as a genuine Raffaelle. 
Italian ‘‘restorers” again have done a good deal to complicate the 
question. An anecdote given, I think, in the Quarterly Review some 
years ago, is worth repeating. ‘‘ We once asked an able Italian restorer 
if he had ever met with any pictures by a painter of the Lombard School 
of considerable merit, whose only work with which we are acquainted is in 
the Louvre.” ‘‘Oh, yes,” he frankly replied. ‘‘'The very first job upon 
which I was employed was in converting one of his pictures into the 
Leonardo da Vinci now in a well-known gallery. Since then I have 
frequently repeated the operation, and I don’t know of one now existing 
under his name.” 

It is not surprising that of the multitude of copies made from the old 
masters one here and there should pass for an original. But it will not be 
easy to find an instance so'startling as the following. Dr. Waagen, in the 
supplement to his Arts and Artists in England, describes the Earl of 
Normanton’s collection at Somerley. He speaks in the most guileless 
manner, amongst other pictures, of two specimens of Claude, three of Sir 
J. Reynolds, and one of Greuze, all of which turn out to be copies made by 
Mr. J. R. Powell. The doctor had actually described some of the originals 
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in his earlier volumes. And the most amusing part of it is, that he speaks 
in far higher terms of the copies than he does of the genuine pictures. 

But putting aside such cases as these, painters of no ‘little eminence 
have lent themselves to very unworthy practices. Rembrandt is said to 
have sometimes touched up the pictures of his pupils and sold them as 
his own. Guido is accused of having done the same thing. Some of 
these were probably as good as those he painted when his gambling 
propensities had got him into greater difficulties than usual. Lanzi 
tells a good story about one of these productions. He had half 
finished a picture, when a favourite pupil of his, Ercolino di Guido, 
substituted a copy of his own for the original. The painter quietly went on 
with his work without suspecting the trick that had been played on him. 

Patrick Nasmyth, amongst English painters, has been guilty of similar 
malpractices. A picture-dealer had purchased a work of Decker. He 
sent for Nasmyth, got him to sharpen up the foliage and add some figures 
copied from Ruysdael; then substituted Ruysdael’s name for Decker’s, 
and the transformation was complete. That picture was sold some time 
afterwards for 480 guineas. Nasmyth got 11 guineas for his share in the 
transaction. And so lately as 1847 there was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy a picture bearing the name of an R.A., which was claimed by a 
young artist, certainly not an R.A., as his own work. He had sold it for 
22 shillings: on the books of the Royal Academy it was prized at 
80 guineas. 

The address of some of these dealers in old masters is so admirable that 
one deeply regrets it is not exerted in some more honest way. A friend 
of mine was one day looking over a gallery which had visited the town in 
which he was living, when he came to a picture attributed to Morland, an 
artist of whom he was very desirous to obtain an example. He inquired 
the price. ‘‘Oh,” says the dealer, ‘‘so you have found out my Morland. 
I never intended to have parted with that picture. Morland painted it 
expressly for my father. It hung in my drawing-room after my father’s 
death, and would be hanging there still; but as I am never at home it 
seems useless to keep it any longer. If you really wish to have it, I 
don’t mind parting with it for 30/.’’ My friend put his hand into his 
pocket to pay for the prize, but finding that his purse was not supplied to 
the requisite amount, told the dealer to call on him with the picture at a 
certain hour. Meanwhile an acquaintance dropped in, who in the course of 
conversation happened to say, ‘‘Do you know that the picture-dealer 
here, is the greatest rascal in England?” ‘I hope not,” said my friend. 
‘*T have just bought a picture from him.” ‘Then you have been taken 
in. There is nota single genuine picture in his collection.” By-and-by in 
came the dealer. ‘‘ You are quite sure you can guarantee the genuineness 
of the picture ?”’ he was asked ; ‘‘ because you see it would be very unpleasant 
if, on showing my purchase, I should catch any of my friends shrugging 
their shoulders, and evidently doubting whether it was a Morland after 
all.” ‘Oh, I see,” said the dealer. ‘‘ Mr—— has been to you. I will tell 
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you a good deal about the spite that person has against me; but it is too 
long a story to trouble you with now. However, if you have any doubt 
about the picture, I will send for the original correspondence between my 
father and Morland about it, and you can then convince yourself that 
I have told you nothing but the truth.” So completely did my friend 
believe in the apparent honesty of the story that he all but paid the money 
then and there ; but he said, ‘‘ Well, I should like to see the correspondence 
very much.” ‘You shall have it, sir, in a few days.” The dealer went 
off with his picture, but the Morland correspondence from that day to this 
has not been forthcoming. 
How true it is that 


Pictures like coins grow dim as they grow old ; 
It is the rust we value, not the gold ; 


and sums are squandered upon “old masters” that would have saved 
many a promising young artist from utter ruin! There is no doubt some 
reason at the bottom of this treatment. Rare excellence requires rare 
discrimination to detect it, and many a noble picture ‘wastes its 
sweetness’ on the generation for which it was produced. And again a 
picture presumed to be old may reasonably be expected to outlive the 
lifetime of the purchaser, which is by no means so certain with some 
of the pictures of our modern artists. The colours employed, whilst 
they ensure marvellous effects at the moment, are something like the 
beautiful green we ornamented our walls with a short time ago and the ball- 
dresses of our wives and daughters, except that whilst the one dealt murder, 
these commit suicide. Many a modern picture, which we can ill afford to 
lose, promises to be before long little else than frame and canvas. 

Nothing can be more striking than the prices paid for genuine produc- 
tions of the old masters and those the artists themselves received for their 
work. Think, for instance, amongst the artists of our own school, of the 
prices Wilson’s pictures fetch in the market now, and his painting his 
‘« Ceyx and Aleyone”’ for a pot of beer and the remains of a Stilton cheese. 
Wilson was not in fashion then. Patrick Nasmyth again had his 
dealings principally with pawnbrokers. One day when a young Scotch 
friend was complaining of his pictures being badly hung, Nasmyth 
inquired whether they were inside the window or outside. “‘ Inside.” 
“Well, then, I don’t care; they might have been hung worse.”’ His view 
of “Leigh Woods” sold at Lord Northwicke's sale for 7401. 
Hogarth’s pictures of the ‘“‘ Harlot’s Progress” were sold, in 1745—the 
artist still alive—for 84 guineas; and his ‘“ Rake’s Progress ’’—eight 
pictures—for 176 guineas. The first of these sets was destroyed by fire at 
Fonthill in 1755 ; the other is now in the Soane Museum, Sir John having 
paid 598/. for them ; but he had to give 1,755 guineas for the four pictures 
of the ‘‘ Election.’” When Hogarth wished to dispose of his ‘“‘ March to 
Finchley’ by lottery, several of the tickets found no purchaser, and 
accordingly they were given to the Foundling Hospital, which was fortunate 
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enough to obtain the prize. Cuyp’s landscapes, which now-a-days fetch 
astounding prices, were not at all appreciated whilst the painter was alive, 
But even when the artist had justice done to him to some extent, what 
a wonderful advance do we find upon the original prices—in those of 
Gainsborough for instance, who ventured gradually to raise his charges 
from 5 guineas a portrait to 40 guineas for a half, and 100 for a whole 
fength. His portrait of Mrs. Siddons was cheaply secured for the National 
Gallery in 1860 for 1,000/.; but it took twice that sum for Mr. Graham 
of Redgorton to get possession of the exquisite portrait of the lovely Mrs. 
Graham, which he bequeathed in 1859 to the Scottish National Gallery. 
Burns mentions ‘ the beautiful Mrs. Graham ”’ in one of his letters; and 
Mr. R. Chambers in his edition of the poet gives us some additional 
particulars about her. Her husband was at the time of their marriage 
a plain country gentleman, Thomas Graham of Balgowan. Five years 
afterwards she died, when her husband entered the army, commanded the 
English at Barossa, and was created Lord Lynedoch. The portrait 
meantime had been sent to London to await further orders. But he was 
never able to send for the picture. It was his friend and heir Mr. Graham 
of Balgowan who rescued it. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portraits command larger prices. Lord Ward 
gave 1,100 guineas at Mr. Windus’s sale in 1859 for ‘‘ Miss Penelope 
Boothby ; ” and the Marquis of Hertford gave 2,550 guineas at the same 
sale for ‘‘Mrs. Hoare, of Boreham Park, Essex, and her child.” The same 
princely collector. gave 2,100 guineas at Rogers’s sale in 1856 for the 
replica of the Bowood “ Strawberry Girl,” the original of which had been 
sold to Lord Carysfort for fifty guineas. Of this picture Sir Joshua said, 
‘‘ No artist can produce more than half-a-dozen really original works, and 
this is one of my originals.” The Imperial Gallery of St. Petersburg 
possesses the ‘Infant Hereules Strangling the Serpents.” He received 
1,800 guineas for it, and a gold snuff-box, with the Empress’s portrait 
set in large diamonds. . 

One or two of Wilkie’s pictures deserve mention. The King of 
Bavaria gave 1,000 guineas for the ‘‘ Reading the Will,” now fast melt- 
ing in the Royal Gallery at Schleissheim. The Duke of Wellington gave 
him 1,200/. for the ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners Reading the News of the Battle of 
Waterloo.” His “‘ Rent Day” fetched 1,050 guineas at Mr. Wells’s sale 
in 1848; Lord Mulgrave had given Wilkie 1501. for it. 

Few pictures of medern times have brought larger prices than 
Turner's. Three of his works, the ‘‘ Guard Ship,” for which he got 251., 
“‘ Cologne”’ and “ Dieppe ” (he had 500/. for each of these), were purchased 
in 1848 for 1,500/.; but at Mr. Wadman’s sale in 1854 brought 1,530 
guineas, 2,000 guineas, and 1,850 guineas. In 1860 his “‘ Grand Canal, 
Venice,” fetched 2,400 guineas, and ‘‘ Ostend” 1,650 guineas; Turner 
had got 400 guineas for the two. But the rage for Turners has, to 
some extent, gone by; for whilst Mr. Windus in 1850 had given 710 
guineas for the ‘‘ Dawn of Christianity,” it realized in 1859 no more than 
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$20, and the ‘‘Glaucus and Scylla,” bought for 700 guineas, 280. The 
largest price, however, I believe ever given for a Turner was that obtained 
in the May of this year at Mr. Monro’s sale, when ‘ Modern Italy”’ 
brought 8,300 guineas. 

Of other modern artists I may mention Roberts, whose ‘‘ Interior of 
the Duomo, Milan,” sold in 1860 for 1,700/. ‘The largest price he ever 
received for a picture was 1,000 guineas, from Mr. T. Cubitt, for the 
‘Interior of St. Peter’s, Rome,” somewhat different from the second 
picture on Mr. Ballantine’s list—‘ Old House, Cowgate, Edinburgh,” 
21. 10s. His first picture was sold to a dealer, and never paid for. 
Callcott’s ‘‘ Southampton Water,’ at Sir J. Swinburne’s sale, 1861, 
fetched 1,205 guineas; Mulready’s ‘ Convalescent from Waterloo” in 
1857, 1,180 guineas: his ‘First Voyage,” in 1868, 1,450 guineas. 
Etty’s ‘‘Dance from the Shield of Achilles,’ one of his finest works, 
brought 1,155/. in 1857; but his ‘Joan of Arc” is said to have pro- 
duced 8,000 guineas. Lord Northwick gave 2,000/. for Maclise’s ‘‘ Mar- 
riage of Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, with the Princess Eva;” at his 
sale in 1857 it fetched 1,710 guineas. Stanfield’s ‘‘ Port na Spania, near 
the Giant’s Causeway,” produced 1,700/.; Faed’s beautiful ‘‘ Sunday in 
the Back Woods of Canada,” 1,710/.; Lieslie’s ‘‘Sancho and the 
Duchess,” at Rogers’s sale, 1,170 guineas ; the poet had given seventy 
for it. Landseer’s pictures command very large prices. His ‘Dead 
Game,” in 1853, was sold for 1,200 guineas. His “Titania, with 
Bottom and the Fairies,” for which he got 500 guineas, cost Lord R. 
Clinton in 1860, 2,800 guineas, and Christie undertook to get 2,000 
guineas for ‘‘ Jack in Office.”” But, perhaps, as large sums as Sir Edwin 
ever received for pictures were for the four exhibited in the Academy in 
1846, ‘‘ Peace” and “‘ War,” ‘ Refreshment” and “the Stag at Bay.” 
For these pictures, including the very important and costly item of copy- 
right, he was paid 6,850. 

But some very startling prices have lately been paid for pictures by 
English artists. Holman Hunt received from Mr. Gambart for his well- 
known picture, the ‘‘ Finding the Saviour in the Temple,” 5,500/. True, 
it was the result of six years’ labour. The modern system of exhibiting 
single pictures—‘ admittance one shilling each’—makes even such a 
speculation as that of Mr. Gambart’s pretty successful. Other pre- 
Raffaellite paintings bring much more moderate sums. Hunt's ‘“ Seape- 
goat,” for instance, which figured in Miss Florence Claxton’s amusing 
‘* Choice of Paris,”’ in the Portland Gallery, 1860, was sold at Mr. Windus’s 
sale, 1862, for 495 guineas. The same sale disposed of Millais’s 
“Ophelia” for 760 guineas; and another sale the same year of 
his “ Black Brunswicker,” for which Mr. Flint had given 1,000/., for, 
780 guineas. 

But perhaps the most fortunate of all our modern artists is Frith. 
Omitting his ‘‘ Derby Day,’ I may mention his ‘‘ Railway Station,” for 
which Mr, Flatou paid 8,750 guineas—the largest sum, surely, up to 
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that time in modern days an artist has received for a single picture. Oné 
of the items of the agreement was that Mr. Frith, though an R.A., was 
not to send his picture to the Academy. He was engaged two years over 
it. Even here somebody seems to have made a good speculation, for 
Mr. Graves, to whom the picture now belongs, has just been assuring the 
authorities of Marlborough Street, that it cost him, copyright and the 
right of publishing included, 23,000/. In 1862 Mr. Gambart commis- 
sioned him to paint three pictures, ‘‘ Morning,” ‘‘ Noon,” and ‘‘ Night” 
in London—the sum to be paid being 10,000 guineas. Before, however, 
this commission was executed, her Majesty engaged him to paint a picture 
of the ‘‘ Marriage of the Prince of Wales” for 3,000/. Mr. Flatou further 
purchased the copyright of the picture for 5,000 guineas. 

To get beyond such prices as these, we have to go to rare examples 
of the finest painters that ever lived. Notwithstanding the numerous 
examples that are safe from the hammer, for the present, at least, in 
public collections, many choice pictures have been in the market during 
this present century. No sale, however, for years has approached in 
excellence that of the Orleans Gallery in 1796, which has supplied so 
many gems to Lord Ellesmere’s Bridgewater and Stafford Gallery. Still 
one has heard it said that Lord Northwick, whose fine collection was 
dispersed in 1857, became possessed before he died of nearly all the 
pictures he had specially cared for as a young man; and as for the 
famous Hertford collection, the gems the marquis has filled his house 
with would require a volume. One great source of his acquisitions was the 
Fesch Gallery at Rome. 

It may be interesting to know the prices at which some fine specimens 
of old masters have been sold. We must recollect, however, that some 
of their finest specimens have never been in the market at all, whilst in 
other cases several pictures having been purchased together, we have no 
record of their individual prices. To begin then with the Italian school. 
The National Gallery Perugino, ‘‘ The Virgin Worshipping the Infant 
Christ,”” was obtained from the Mebzi family of Milan for 3,571/. The 
altar-piece by Francia in the same collection, from the Duke of Lucca’s 
gallery, cost 3,500/. Pictures by L. Da Vinci are of rare occurrence in 
the market. At the King of Holland’s sale in 1850, “ La Columbine ”’ 
was bought for the Emperor of Austria for 40,000 florins (3,330/.) Of 
Raffaelle’s pictures I must mention two or three. ‘The most important, 
and in composition unquestionably the finest, of Raffaelle’s Holy Families ” 
(Kugler), is that known by the name given to it by Philip IV., who on 
seeing it exclaimed, ‘“‘This is my pearl.” He obtained it from the 
collection of Charles I., when the precious gallery of that true lover of art 

Was “inventoried, appraised, and sold” by order of the commonwealth, 
and all that contained representations of the Virgin Mary or the first 
person in the Trinity so narrowly escaped being consigned to the flames. 
Even in those days it fetched 2,000/. About the same sum was paid by 
Lord Northwick for the “St. Catherine,” now in the National Gallery. The 
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ex-King of Bavaria gave 7,000/. for the portrait presumed to be of 
Raffaelle himself, and engraved as such by Raphael Morghen, but 
which is really that of Birdo Altoviti. The ‘‘Garvagh” or “ Aldro- 
vandini Madonna ” was secured for the nation two years ago for 9,000 
guineas. 

Everybody that has been at Dresden remembers the Madonna di San 
Sisto, so disappointing at first—so at least it was to myself—so fascinating 
afterwards. Augustus III. secured this gem beyond all price from a 
convent at Piacenza for 17,000 ducats (about 8,000/.), and a copy of the 
picture. In 1846 there was discovered at Florence, in what had been the 
refectory of the house of the sisters of St. Omofrio, but at that time 
occupied by a carriage varnisher, a fresco of the Last Supper, upon which 
was discovered this inscription in gold letters, almost obliterated —‘‘ Raphael 
Urbinas, 1505.” A fragment of a very early engraving of this fresco is in 
the print-room of the British Museum. This fresco was purchased by the 
Tuscan Government for the Ducal gallery for 13,000/. The exquisite 
Correggio in the National Gallery, ‘La Vierge au Panier,” though only 
thirteen inches by ten inches, cost us 3,800/.; his two other great 
pictures in the same collection, “‘Ecce Homo” and’ “ Education of 
Cupid,” 10,000 guineas. The five splendid examples of the work in the 
Dresden Gallery were obtained from Francis Ill. Duke of Este, for 
‘¢ 130,000 zechinos which were coined in Venice.’”’ One of these is the 
‘Reading Magdalen,” so well known by Longhi’s beautiful engraving. 
Some years ago there was a sale of pictures at Rome when a water-colcur 
was knocked down for a few scudi. The fortunate purchaser was a 
Signor Valati, who, on carrying it home, found an oil painting underneath 
the water-colours—a replica of the ‘“‘ Reading Magdalen.” The former 
owner, on hearing of this, brought an action for its recovery; and after 
long and most vexatious proceedings, the law courts decided, on the 
principle I suppose of “not guilty, but must not do it again,” that 
Signor Valati was to keep the picture, but must pay 2,000 scudi in 
addition to the purchase-money, and promise not to let the picture leave 
the country. But promises, like piecrusts, are notoriously made to be 
broken, and thousands, no doubt, have seen this very picture in the 
gallery which Lord Ward—now Eari Dudley—so generously opened to 
the public at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Lord Ward, it is said, gave 
1,600/. for it, but I have heard nearly double that sum mentioned as the 
purchase-money. 

The grand picture by Sebastian del Piombo, one of the chief treasures 
of our National Gallery, deserves a few words. Besides the intrinsic 
value as a painting, it is especially interesting for its connection with the 
rivalry between Raffaelle and Michel Angelo. Michel Angelo was too 
proud to condescend himself to a trial of skill with his rival, and put 
forward his friend Sebastian as a worthy competitor. But when the 
Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, by way of testing their respective merits, 
commissioned Raffzelle to paint the ‘‘ Transfiguration,” he at the same time 
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ordered the ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus’’ from Sebastian. Michel Angelo knowing 
that Sebastian was very deficient in many points both of design and 
drawing, made several sketches for the picture; many of which were in 
Sir T. Lawrence’s collection. When Raffaelle heard of it, he said, 
‘‘ Michel Angelo has paid me a great compliment in thinking me worthy 
to compete with himself and not with Sebastian.” Both the pictures were 
intended for the Cathedral of Narbonne, to the archbishopric of which the 
cardinal had been appointed by Francis I. But unwilling to take both 
these masterpieces away from Rome, he only sent Sebastian’s picture to 
Narbonne. Here it remained till purchased by the Regent Duke of 
Orleans for about 1,0007. When the Orleans collection came to England, 
Mr. Angerstein bought this picture for 3,500 guineas. Mr. Beckford was 
very desirous of possessing it, and offered, it is said, 15,000/. for it, but 
Mr. Angerstein insisting on guineas, the negotiations were broken off. When 
the French had carried off the “‘ Transfiguration’’ to the Louvre, they 
were anxious to unite the two pictures once more, but fortunately were 
unsuccessful ; and when the Angerstein Gallery became the property of the 
nation, and the foundation of our National Gallery, this picture was still 
its most valuable treasure. 

Passing by Titian, of whomI don’t find any particular examples as 
having occurred for sale lately, I come to the fine Paul Veronese, ‘‘ The 
Family of Darius before Alexander,” which was secured in 1856 for our 
National Gallery from Count Vittore Pisani of Venice, for an ancestor of 
whom it was painted, for 13,6501. 

I must only mention one more name of the Italian school—Annibale 
Caracci. Lord Carlisle secured the well-known picture of the ‘“ Three 
Maries” for 4,000/. ; and the National Gallery has ‘‘ Christ and St. Peter ”’ 
for 8,000/. 

Of the French school perhaps Claudée’s name may suflice. His 
*‘ Ttalian Seaport at Sunset,” formerly in the Angerstein Gallery and now 
in our National collection, and one of the artist’s chef-d’euvres, was 
valued in 1860 at 5,0007. Two others in the same collection, ‘“‘ The 
Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca,” and the ‘“‘ Embarcation of the Queen 
of Sheba,” cost Mr. Angerstein 8,000/. The same sum is said to have 
been offered for the ‘‘ Morning” and “ Evening,” now in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. 

Of the Flemish and Dutch schools, Cuyp, Hobbima, Wouvermann, &c., 
command large prices. A specimen of Isaac Ostade—‘ A Winter Scene ’— 
cost Sir. R. Peel 4,000/. And as a curiosity I may add that a tiny little 
picture by Mieris, nine inches by seven, produced at Mr. Wells’s sale 
493/. 10s. Rubens’s exquisite portrait of Mademoiselle Lunden, better 
known as the “Chapeau de Paille,” would fetch now more than 
Sir R. Peel paid for it, 38,5007. His ‘‘ Rainbow Landscape,” now in 
Hertford House, cost 4,550. Sir Culling Eardley refused 7,000I. for the 
portrait of the ‘“ Duchess of Buckingham and Family.” 

Of Rembrandt's pictures George IV. gave 5,2501. for the ‘‘ Master 
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Ship-builder,” from the Schmidt collection at Amsterdam ; Mr. Angerstein 
5,000/. for the ‘Woman taken in Adultery,” now in the National 
Gallery ; whilst the picture just secured for the same collection from 
the gallery of M. Sweenardt—“ Christ Blessing Little Children ”’—cost 
7,000/. 

But it is to the Spanish school we must go to find the largest sum paid 
in modern times for a picture. Of the thirteen Murillos which Marshal 
Soult managed to collect in Spain, one of them, an ‘Immaculate Con- 
ception,” at the Marshal’s sale in May, 1852, was bought by the French 
Government for 23,440/.! We have an amusing story of the cireumstances 
under which Soult secured his prize. In his pursuit of Sir John Moore he 
overtook two Capuchin friars, who turned out, as he suspected them to be, 
spies. On hearing that there were some fine Murillos in the convent to 
which they belonged, he ordered them to show him the way to it. Here he 
saw the Murillo in question and offered to purchase it. All to no purpose, 
till the prior found that the only way to save the lives of his two monks 
was to come to terms. ‘ But,” said the prior, ‘‘we have had 100,000 
franes offered for the picture.” ‘I will give you 200,000 francs,” was the 
reply ; and the bargain was concluded. ‘ You will give me up my two 
brethren ?” asked the prior. ‘‘Oh,” said the Marshal, very politely, «‘ if you 
wish to ransom them, it will give me the greatest pleasure to meet your 
wishes. The price is—200,000 francs.” The poor prior got his monks, 
and lost his picture. a 

One word about miniatures. We have had some famous men in that 
branch of art; as, for instance, the one mentioned by Donne— 

A hand or eye 

By Hilliard drawn, is worth a history 

By a worse painter made. 
One of his miniatures—of Lady Jane Grey—was sold at Lord North- 
wick’s sale for 125 guineas. Another very beautiful one of Lady Digby, 
by P. Oliver, fetched at the same sale 100 guineas. Probably the highest 
price given for such a work in modern days was that for the Duke of 
Wellington by Isabey, which was purchased by the Marquis of Hertford in 
1851 for something more than 4401. 

My subject would be incomplete without some mention of diene 
By far the finest collection of drawings by the old masters was that made 
by Sir T. Lawrence. The sum he spent amassing them is variously 
estimated at from 40,000/. to 75,000/. At his death the collection was 
to be offered tc the British Museum for the sum of 20,0007. But, thanks 
to the exertions of Lord Grey and Sir M. A. Shee, this generous offer was 
not accepted. Whilst the subject of the purchase was under consideration, 
Sir C. Eastlake took some of the drawings to Lord Brougham, then Lord 
Chancellor. Lord Lansdowne and Talleyrand were with the Chancellor ; 
and Talleyrand said, ‘‘ Si vous n’achetez pas ces choses 1a, vous étes des 
barbares.”” But to our everlasting disgrace we did not. The collection 
was then broken up. The King of Holland had first choice, and bought 

VoL. XvI.—no. 938, 16. 
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to the amount of 20,000/.; though his speculation, by the way, does not 
seem to have been very successful, for at his sale in 1850 they only 
realized 7,500/. Another very interesting portion, containing seventy- 
nine by Michel Angelo and 162 by Raffaelle, was secured for the University 
of Oxford, at the expense of 7,000/., of which the largest portion was 
munificently contributed by Lord Eldon. 

Of single drawings, I may mention one of Michel Angelo, ‘The 
Virgin, Infant Christ, and S. John,” sold for 200 guineas; and the same 
sum, or more, was obtained at Christie’s for another interesting drawing 
of his, the heads and upper parts of the principal figures in a picture by 
Seb. del Piombo,—‘‘ The Salutation of Mary and Elizabeth,” which is 
or was at Farly Hall, in Berkshire. Of drawings by Raffaelle, ‘‘ Jacob’s 
Dream ”’ has brought 200 guineas; and a portrait of Timoteo della Vite, 
820 guineas ; ‘‘ The Entombment,” from the Crozat collection, at Rogers’s 
sale, 440 guineas; and “ Christ at the Tomb,” the finest in the King of 
Holland’s collection, 550 guineas. It was purchased for the Louvre. 
The British Museum secured the drawing of the ‘“‘ Garvagh Madonna,”’ at 
Dr. Wellesley’s sale, for 600/. 

Of modern water-colour drawings, six by Turner fetched, at Mr. 
Wheeler’s sale, 1864, 3,500 guineas ; one of them alone, 27 inches by 15}, 
bringing 1,350. The Bicknell sale in 1863 furnished a marvellous instance 
of successful speculation in three drawings of Copley Fielding—* Brid- 
lington Harbour,” ‘‘ Rivaulx Abbey, evening,” and ‘ Crowborough Hill.” 
The original prices were 36, 42, and 25 guineas; they sold for 580, 600, 
and 760. 
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“Off for the Poliduys :” 


THE RATIONALE OF RECREATION 


—— 69 


Ar this time of the year recreation is uppermost in the thoughts of nearly 
all classes. The farmer alone, looking over his fields as they spread their 
ripeness under the summer sun, thinks joyfully of work. For most of us 
harvest-time brings a different but still glorious fruition to the labours of the 
year. Our dreams at night are of the rest we have earned, and our thoughts 
by day are of mountain-tops, of rushing streams, and of the open sea. Into 
the dreary ‘‘chambers”’ these gleams of sunshine have made their way, bring- 
ing a message of the fields. The cosy study, such an attractive workshop in 
other seasons, looks dull and heavy now, and the backs of the books are 
persecuting in their too familiar aspect, for the sunshine which opens all 
the flowers shuts up these blossoms of the human tree. The roar of the 
street comes in through the open window with the distant whistle of the 
trains, and it suddenly strikes us how like the one is to the boom of the 
sea, and what a sound of country travel there is in the other. In society, 
too, the talk is of journeys, and even the children just home from school 
are full of thoughts of flight. A happy restlessness is on us; a peaceful 
flutter pervades the household—a quiet agitation makes itself manifest. 
There is a buzz of travel in the air, domestic and social life has a pro- 
visional character, and all the ties of society seem to be loosening. It is 
the holidays, and we are “ breaking-up.” Duty stands aside, care is 
content to wait, routine is thrown gaily off, business and ambition put the 
yoke from their shoulders, and even divinity assures itself that ‘‘ there is 
a time to play.” 

Perhaps it may be true, as many a paterfamilias is saying, that holiday 
travel is, in the present day, pushed to an extreme. But there is the 
best and profoundest reason for a custom which has so thoroughly incor- 
porated itself with modern civilization. There is in human nature a 
necessity for change ; and the more intense is the life we live, the stronger 
and more imperious does that necessity become. The habits of a vege- 
table are only possible to those who vegetate, and a certain stolidity of 
mind and feebleness of character almost always characterize the vegetating 
portion of the race. It is the wonderful intellectual activity of the age 
which produces its restlessness. A highly developed nervous system is 
usually connected with a somewhat restless temperament ; but the ten- 
dency of intellectual activity is to give an undue development to the 
nervous organization at the expense of the muscular tissues. In com- 


parison with our great grandfathers, we are highly nervous, restless, and 
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what they would have called “mercurial.” The stress ‘of nineteenth- 
century civilization is on the brain and the nerves; and one of the sad 
forms ‘in which this fact becomes visible to the eye is the melancholy 
vastness of such establishments as those at Colney Hatch and Hanwell. 
Of course the very stress under which so many break down develops 
the power and capacity of vastly larger numbers than succumb to it; 
and if in the present day there is some diminution in the muscular 
development of the race, there is a more than corresponding increase 
in its nervous development and of all that depends thereon. Physical 
beauty, in so far as it depends on splendid muscular organizations, 
may not be as general among us as it was among the Greeks; but 
magnificent nervous organizations, with all the power of work which they 
confer, are more numerous among Englishmen and Americans to-day than 
they have ever been among any people whom the world has seen before. 
Our national temperament is in process of rapid development and change. 
The typical John Bull is fast becoming a merely legendary personage ; his 
vegetative life and stationary habits and local prejudices are all disappearing 
beneath the stimulating influences of railways and telegraphs and great 
cities. But this change of national temperament brings with it, and in 
part results from, an entire change of national habits and customs. 
English life in the eighteenth century was that of a nation who took the 
world easily,—in the nineteenth century it is that of a people who feel 
that ‘‘art is long and time is fleeting,’ and that life must be made the 
most of. From being what philosophers call extensive and running into 
physical developments, ‘it has become intensive and takes intellectual 
forms. Our great grandfathers ate and drank, laughed and grew fat ; we 
plan and study, labour and fret, and are nervous and thin. They took 
life as it came: we are more anxious to mould it to our purpose, and 
make it what we think it ought to be. They were content with news when 
it had already become history; we want to watch the history of this 
generation in the very process of making. They lived a life which was 
self-contained and satisfied ; we are greedy of information, anxious for 
conquest, determined to acquire. Their times are typified by the pillion 
and the pack-horse ; ours by the telegraph and the train. The same 
figure aptly typifies the relative wear and tear of the two modes of life. 
Theirs ambled along with an almost restful movement ; ours rushes along 
at high pressure, with fearful wear and noise. Their work was almost 
play compared with ours ; business of all kinds was steadier and quieter, 
politics were less exacting and exhausting, literature was rather a pursuit 
than a profession, and even divinity was duller. It may be that our 
pleasures are more refined than theirs were, but they are of a more 
exciting character ; we take them in a busier and more bustling way, and 
tire of them sooner. Hence our greater need of change of scene and 
surrounding. Travel was only a luxury to them, but it has become a 
necessity to us. It is not merely fashion that sends us all from home, 
for the fashion itself has originated in an intellectual and physical need. 
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The condition of animal life is movement. Little children are perpetually 
active, and the form of their activity is perpetually changing. There 
seems to be in the physical organization a disgust of sameness, and 
this disgust extends through the whole of our sensational experience. 
The lungs always breathing the same air, the stomach always taking 
the same food, the ears always hearing the same sounds, even the 
eyes always resting on the same round of familiar objects, become 
disgusted, lose their tone or strength, and cry out for change. Disuse 
is well known to be fatal to our active powers, but a mill-horse round, 
which puts the stress of use always on the same part of them, is 
only less injurious than disuse. Yet the tendency of life is to fall into 
routine. It is always easier to go on using the powers that are in action 
than to rouse into activity those that have been overlooked. To change 
our course needs effort, to keep on in the old one needs none. The 
common prescription of ‘“ change of air”’ really means change of scene, of 
surroundings, and, consequently, of habit. The bodily machine has fallen 
into a rut, and is “ cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in ”’ to a course of life 
which has the sole but sufficient condemnation of an oppressive sameness. 
Change of place and scene helps us to lift it out of the rut, as we could 
never do if we stayed at home. The first thing we do when we get away 
for “‘ change of air” is to change our habits. The late man gets up early, 
and the early man lies in bed late. The man who has bustled from his 
meals, giving his digestion no time to act, sits quietly over them and gives 
his stomach a chance ; the young lady who has lounged or worked at home, 
afraid of the air, puts away her in-door occupations, and lives in the wind 
and the sunshine. The student puts away his books, the merchant 
forgets his counting-house, and the diligent housewife lays aside her 
household cares. The hours of sleeping and eating are altered, even the 
food is somewhat different, and all around there is the gentle stimulus of 
general newness and change. It is just this break in the continuity of 
sameness, this lifting of the animal machine out of the rut, which does 
us good. We come back from change of air recruited and refreshed, but 
the natural law which has blessed us for our obedience to it is just that 
law by which a change of attitude relieves an aching limb, and by which 
change of work is as good as play. The old coachmen used to tell us that 
a long unbroken level was more fatiguing to the horses than a road which 
was diversified by hill and valley—the change from level to uphill or 
downhill bringing new muscles into play, and preventing the whole stress 
of the journey from falling on the same parts of the animal organization. 
But herein is a parable of human life. The dead level needs to be diver- 
sified. A weariness of perpetually recurring sensations, a disgust of 
sameness, a restlessness beneath the continued stress of active use belongs 
to our physical organization—is the instinct of the body’s wholeness, and, 
therefore, the law of its health. 

There is, therefore, not only a profound necessity for holidays, but a 
reason equally good why we can never take our holidays at home. We 
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not only require rest, but change; and not only change of attitude or 
change of work, but change in our surroundings and in the impressions 
we are receiving from them. This is not only the law of the body’s 
wholeness, but of the mind’s health. The brain, like the stomach, is 
disgusted if it always has the same work to do or the same material to 
work on. ‘The nerves, like the muscles, weary of sameness, and must 
have the stress of labour shifted and the continuity of impression broken. 
But the law of association ties us in this also to the mill-horse round. In 
the same scenes the same thoughts come back, and among the same 
circumstances we are always recurring to the same cares. A man of 
business cannot throw business off him till he has left his counting- 
house. A student cannot sit in his library and forget his books. A 
doctor cannot ignore his patients, nor a preacher his congregation, 
while he is surrounded by everything that reminds him of them. To 
forget life’s ordinary activities, we must turn our backs upon its ordinary 
scenes. There is no life in which there is not some fret, or worry, 
or anxiety, or care; in most lives there is much of them, and it is fret 
which wears us, care which kills us. Even the most favoured lives are 
surrounded by circumstances which call for effort—and effort soon becomes 
fatigue. A kind of necessity is upon us, even at home, much more in our 
spheres of duty or activity, and all continuous necessity is a strain. But 
we get rid of all this as soon as we get away from the associations which 
bring it. There is a joyful sense of lightness when we have got clear away 
which never comes while we are amid our responsibilities. A feeling of 
irresponsibility, of happy emancipation from effort and constraint, of 
deliverance from anxiety and care, of happy and exultant liberty, is the 
really glorious and refreshing thing in holiday travel. We get our child- 
likeness back again for a while. We liberate the mind from pressure, 
and it regains its elasticity with a bound. No wonder that we break out 
into extravagant costumes, strange freaks, and mad enterprises. They 
are but the rebound of an elastic nature from the repression and constraint 
of civilized life. We come back to our duties none the worse, but much 
the better, for having indulged in them ; and though, as we return to the 
old associations, the cares and responsibilities return to meet us, and the 
old burden waits to be taken up again, we take the burden upon 
strengthened shoulders, and meet the stress of circumstances with 
freshened minds. The body’s wholeness and the mind’s elasticity have 
both been restored, and we are recreated and renewed. 

It follows from all this that the true idea of a holiday is that it shall 
be recreative. The philosophy of holidays is the philosophy of recreation. 
But the whole subject of recreation is only now beginning to be under- 
stood. A lingering asceticism of sentiment,—a relic of the superstition 
which looked upon the body as the source of sin, and peopled the Theban 
desert with self-mortifying anchorites—still affects our modes of thought, 
though the dogma itself has perished from our intellectual convictions. 
We do not proscribe amusements, as some generations have done; nor do 
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we go heartily into them, as Paganism did and the Latin races do: but we 
indulge in them and apologize for them. We take some of our most 
pleasant and most needful recreations with a half suspicion that they are 
only half right. There is, consequently, an entire want of abandon in 
them, for which some of us make up by extreme abandon when we are off 
for the holidays. We are dreadfully afraid of making ourselves ridiculous 
before one another, but we take it out with interest by making ourselves 
extremely ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners. But nothing shows the 
popular misunderstanding of the whole subject of recreation so thoroughly 
as this fear of being ridiculous. Public opinion often exhibits the extremest 
ignorance of human nature, but in nothing is it more entirely childish 
than in its ideas on amusement and recreation. It persistently merges 
the man in his profession, keeps him perpetually on the pedestal of his 
status, and will on no account allow him to descend from it. It judges 
the fitness of his amusements by the nature of his duties, expects ever- 
lasting gravity from those whose calling is a grave one, and perpetual 
lightheartedness from those whose vocation is to amuse. For a preacher 
to romp with his boys would shock half the ladies of his congregation ; 
for a man of business to join in amateur theatricals would make his 
banker watchful over his account, and his brother merchants suspicious of 
his solvency ; for a lawyer to be a poet, for a dean to be a satirist, for a 
schoolmaster to enjoy whist or billiards, or for a bishop to dance, would 
expose them all to remark and suspicion. Yet a moment’s thought 
would show to the least penetrating of persons that no true recreation can 
be found in the line of a man’s calling. It is that disgust of sameness 
which makes us need change of scene and drives us off for the holidays, 
which justifies and necessitates recreation of every kind. Change is the 
first condition of relaxation. A man might just as well sleep in his full 
evening dress as seek his amusement in the same direction as his work. 
Work and play, like day and night, are opposites, and the widest unlike- 
ness between them is the truest completeness of each. Of course there 
must be no moral incongruity between any parts of a true man’s life, but 
physically and intellectually there cannot be too wide a difference between 
his labour and his recreation. They should surround him with different 
associations, call up different feelings, exercise different faculties, appeal 
to different parts of his nature: should be, in fact, the antithesis of each 
other. The man of sedentary occupation should take active recreation, 
the man of laborious work needs restfil play. The student requires 
unintellectual amusement, the tradesman may find his recreation in books. 
The man whose calling needs the preservation of an official dignity requires 
as recreation something in which even personal dignity may be laid aside 
and forgotten, some innocent but not dignified amusement in which he 
descends to the level of others, and is no longer the priest or the peda- 
gogue, the justice or the physician, but simply the man. The public may 
always remember his status, he néeds to remember himself. The world 
foolishly tells him to keep upon his stilts ; he needs to come down from 
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them to know “the blessedness of being little,’ and to get out of his 
vocation and out of himself. That is true recreation, and fulfils its 
function. 

This seems to be the “rationale” of recreation. Recreation is 
something more than amusement, for amusement merely occupies or 
diverts, while recreation, as the word itself indicates, renews and 
recreates. But this renewal and recreation proceeds on the principle 
of antithesis. Life is a balance of opposites, health is their equipoise, 
and the overbalance of either is disease and death. Arctic explorers tell 
of the dreadful persecution of perpetual daylight in the six months’ polar 
day, and of the terrible depression produced by the perpetual darkness in 
the six months’ night. But the beautiful alternation of these opposites in 
the habitable parts of the globe, the perpetual swing of this exquisitely 
balanced antithesis, is the fundamental condition of our healthy activity. 
Nature does not leave us to balance work and rest, but does all she can to 
strike the balance for us. Yet even the rest of sleep is something more 
than the cessation of activity: every muscle in the body has its corre- 
lative, and it is by the use of the one that the other is rested. All 
muscular action consists of contractile movement, and a muscle can only 
be elongated by the pull caused by the contraction of its correlative. We 
rest by employing other muscles than those on which the stress of action 
has lain. When I close my eyes from very weariness, the muscles which 
have kept them open lose their contractility, the opposite muscles come 
into play, and by contraction pull down my eyelids and elongate the 
muscles, which in their turn will contract to-morrow and open my eyelids 
to the daylight. This principle of rest by alternation of activity runs 
through the greater part of our experience. Play is change of work, not 
change which merely gives the same organs or faculties something else to 
do, but change which brings other and correlative organs or opposite 
faculties into action. Mere rest is not true recreation. An unused power or 
faculty will not fitly counterbalance an overworked one. To keep one eye 
shut would never compensate for overuse of the other; yet it is just that 
overuse of some one power or faculty which is the evil we all need to 
redress. We are created men, and it is only by art that we are made 
into tradesmen or statesmen, literary men or handicraftsmen, professional 
men or workmen. Our vocation is a limitation put upon us by necessity, 
a narrowing of our life into a special channel, a straitening of our energies 
into one line of special faculty, and its unavoidable result is a one-sided 
development of our powers. But in its highest and truest form recreation 
is the prevention of this one-sidedness. A really noble recreation is a 
perfecting discipline. It redresses the injured balance of our nature, 
cultivating that side of it which our vocation neglects, developing those 
powers our necessary business represses, and out of the man of study or 
of business, out of the statesman or the tradesman, reproducing and 
recreating the Man. It is therefore compensatory in its influence and 
restorative in its effects ; it is antithetical to our occupation, restoring the 
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harmony of a well-balanced mind and the soundness of a well-developed 
body, and preserving or recreating the active wholeness, the physical and 
mental health of the whole man. It is thus a part of culture, and might 
well be considered to be a part of religion too. 

Many examples might be given in illustration of the principle here 
stated. Where the instinctive action of mind or body suggests a restora- 
tive or recreative movement, it will usually be found to proceed on this 
principle of complement, compensation, or antithesis. It is a well-known 
optical experience, that when an eye which has been dazzled by some 
brilliant colour is turned away from it to some colourless object, that 
object is partially obliterated by a patch or blot of some other quite diffe- 
rent colour. But the imaginary colour bears an exact relation to the colour 
which produced the dazzling effect. It is its correlative, its complement, 
its opposite, and the mingling of the two would produce perfect harmony, 
because they would constitute perfect light. But this physical fact has a 
hundred parallels in our moral and intellectual life. Our castles in the 
air are never counterparts of home; they are generally complementary 
to it. The ideal life we picture to ourselves in day-dreams is generally 
set in vivid contrast to the life we really live. Escaping into a world we 
can create after our own fancy, it is often the antithesis of this. The 
serious work of Milton’s life was political and theological controversy. 
He was known among his contemporaries as the great heretic and Radical of 
his time, and was supposed to delight‘in the distasteful and disturbing labours 
tq which the interests of truth and liberty seemed to call him. But though 
he lived in the very noise and dust of the battle, his “love of sacred 
song’’ kept the fountain of his feelings fresh and clear. He fought, with 
all the strength of his nature, for what he believed to be the right, but he 
kept all its sweetness by converse with poetic themes. Controversy was 
his duty, but poetry was his delight. He did his work with an heroic 
devotedness, but kept himself from one-sided development by the divine 
recreation of his muse; and when he had fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues, he took refuge from them in an ideal world, and refreshed his 
mind with immortal song. Coming nearer to our own times, we find other 
examples of the same principle. Lamb's quaint and quiet humour was 
the escape of a gentle nature from harsh surroundings, and the genial 
satire and good-humoured mockery which make his essays such fascinating 
reading are but the antithesis of his serious and sad experience, the flight 
of his fancy into another sphere to redress the balance of this. He laughs 
with his readers because he needed a laugh, and could not laugh with 
himself. He is bright, and airy, and gay in his writings, because he must 
have some glimpses of life’s brighter side, and such glimpses were not 
given him by experience, for his heavy domestic cares and troubles took 
all airiness and gaiety out of his life. Almost the same may be said of 
Hood. His genial laughter came from a suffering soul. His literary 
labours were the escape of his mind from ill health and painful experiences 
into another world. Nor is it violating any propriety to say that, in a 
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very different manner, we owe Mrs. Gaskell’s writings to the same principle 
of our nature. It was a home afiliction that gave her great powers to the 
public use. It was as a recreation in the highest sense of the word, as 
an escape from the great void of a life from which a cherished presence 
had been taken, that she began that series of exquisite creations which 
has seemed to multiply the number of our acquaintances, and to enlarge 
even the circle of our friendships. But this escape from the real into the 
ideal would not be possible to any were not our nature “ antithetically 
mixed.” Physically and mentally overbalance is distress and disease, 
equipoise is happiness and health; and whether it be needful duties or 
unavoidable experiences, cherished habits or detested necessities, which 
throw the weight on one side, that only is a truly restorative discipline or 
recreative experience which puts an equal weight upon the other side. 

Guided by this principle it would be very possible for us to select our 
recreations with a near approach to scientific fitness. To understand the 
nature of recreation and the high purposes it may subserve is to be far on 
the road to the discovery of its method. Physically, it should be directed 
to the restoration of the body’s wholeness by ensuring the equal and 
harmonious development of all its parts. Intellectually, it should aim at 
rounding off our experience, and extending the culture of our faculties to 
every part of them. It should not minister to the mere love of change or 
the desire of novelty, but new experiences and changed surroundings are 
essential to its perfectness. It should be change of occupation and of 
mental air. It should take us into a new world, and open a wider horizon 
to our observation and experience. Holiday travel is, in fact, its typical 
form, and that recreation will be most truly recreative to which we can 
turn from time to time with all the zest of freshness, in which we can 
forget our cares and merge our anxieties, and which is so far from the 
track of necessary work, so different from our enforced activity, that we 
can enter on it with something of that fresh and joyous feeling with which 
at this moment we are “off for the holidays.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


*TIS JUST THE Way 0’ THE WORLD. 


- NE Saturday afternoon work was 
done, and Cassie had gone down 
to the mill to be paid. It was a 
still evening, and Lydia sat on a 
broad stone outside her door, 
with her Bible on her knees ; but 
she was not reading, only looking 
’ intently up at a little sunset cloud 
; sailing over her head. There is 
a woman in front of Guido’s 
“Massacre of the Innocents” 
at Bologna, with a dead baby at 
her feet and her eyes fixed on 
‘its angelic semblance in the sky 
above. Lydia’s face had the 
same expression. ‘ Their angels 
Rie ea ———=—  doalways behold the face of their 
Father in Heaven,” she whispered to herself. It was the only luxury in 
which she indulged, to sit in perfect stillness and think of her child, 
—‘‘ gone back again,” as she always called it to herself. She was roused 
by the click of the little garden-gate, and turning, met the keen grey eyes 
of old Nanny Elmes fixed upon her. Nanny was leaning over the wicket, 
clad as usual in a long grey great-coat, the tails of which reached almost 
to her heels. She now put down her basket and came and sat on the low 
wall beside her. ‘I’ve been a watchin’ o’ ye ever so long, Lyddy, and ye 
stirred no more than the stone babby in the church. I didn’t know as 
how ye could read,” she added, looking suspiciously at the book. 

“’Tain’t but a very little. I learnt * mysen a bit afore I married. 
There was a little maid.o’ Mrs. Goose’s as were a rare un for her book, 
and she learnt me my letters, and fund the places i’ th’ Bible when parson 
was a readin’, and so I cum for to know the words when I see’d un in their 
own places—when they’se at home as ‘twere. And it seems,” she went 
on after a pause, ‘when I gets at the words, like as if I were a hearing 
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* Why not? “Oh, learn me truce understanding.”—Ps. cxix. “My life and 
education both do learn me now:”—Othello, Act i. 
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my Saviour talk to me; and whiles when I'm my lane seems to me as if 
He cum in at the door and say’d thae gracious words to me His own self.” 

The old woman listened intently, with her head on one side like a bird. 
‘‘ Well, it’s wonderful for to hear ye; ye’re like Mary i’ th’ story ; but then 
you've your bite and sup certain, and you've time for faith and your 
salvation, and a’ them things. I as has got my old body for to kip my own 
self, must just gi’e tent to my feet, and ha’ eyes i’ th’ back of my bonnet 
(for the childer’s finners, bless ‘um, is as mischeevous and quick as mag- 
pies), or I should ha’ nowt to my belly nor nowt to my back. And I dunna 
see,” she continued, as her natural pride in her calling returned, “ as 
Martha ain’t as much wanted i’ th’ world as Mary. There wouldn't ha’ 
been much dinner, I'll warrant, i’ th’ house where they were i’ Bethany, 
an it hadn’t been along o’ she.” 

Lydia rose with a smile. ‘‘Tea’ll be masked soon now, when Cassie 
and German comes in; belike ye’ll hae a sup o’ milk though afore ?” 

‘‘ Nay, I'll wait. More by reason here she comes, and the lad too. 
Why, child, yer fine colour’s gone sadly. Ha’ ye been bad sin’ I saw ye?” 
she said, compassionately. ‘‘ Ye munna take on a thattens for what's past 
and gone. I hae been so throng as I couldna come before,” she added 
apologetically. 

In fact the story of the murder had been an invaluable stock in 
trade to Mrs. Elmes. ‘ It has been the vally to me,” as she declared, “ ef 
more suppers and teas than I'd ever ha’ know’d, me knowing the parties 
so well, and had a sould ’um the very buttons as was upon old Ashford’s 
shirt the day he were murdered (them’s the very same, leastways off 
the same card, mum. I've sould a sight on ’um.)” She therefore felt 
considerable gratitude to those who had been the means, even involun- 
tarily, of procuring her such a pleasant time. She had not seen them 
since the funeral—when in the capacity of ‘‘ our own correspondent ’”’ she 
had gone up to Stone Edge to collect the latest information—and she felt as 
if she had been guilty of neglect. ‘ 

‘‘T’ve been a wanting to see ye this three months,” she went on, ‘ but 
I couldn’t get up this way afore now.” Then looking critically about her, 
‘“‘ Ye’r a deal better off down here, to my mind, nor upo’ the top o’ yon 
nob, with the winds blowing like as they’d tak’ yer heads off. It took sich 
a sight o’ time, too, going up the Lone Moor, and yer heart i’ yer mouth 
as “twere wi’ a’ the boggarts and things as mid be upo’ the road. I'd ha’ 
folk live in a comeatabler place, where their frens can git at ’um asy, 
wi’out such a deal o’ toil.” 

“©¢T can’ ain’t allus the same as ‘I would,’” said German, half 
annoyed. ‘‘ Him as canna get oat-cake mun put up wi’ bread, but I loved 
the old house dearly I did. °’Tain’t the place so mich, ’tis the feelin’.”’ 

‘‘ I’ve a baked some fresh oat-cake to-day, and it’s gey sweet,” inter- 
posed Lydia, as she placed what looked like layers of round flaps of tough 
whitey-brown leather on the table. 

“Tf there’s one thing I do love it’s fresh oats,” said the old woman ; 
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and it’s a deal wholesomer for strength and delight nor any other grain. 
They say folk’s teeth as eats it is whiter and long and broad; but it’s not 
you as wants that, my lass,” she added, as she looked at the row of pearls 
in Cassie’s mouth. The girl smiled absently, hardly seeming to hear. 
‘‘ Manners is manners,” Nanny went on, accepting all that was pressed upon 
her. ‘I will say that for this house ; first ye picks a bit and then ye chats 
a bit; ye dunno wolf it down as some folk I see does.” 

‘‘P’raps they’re poor creatures as is sore put to it for a livin’,” said 
Lydia, excusingly. 

‘Ha’ ye heerd,”’ proceeded Mrs. Elmes, after a pause, ‘how Lawyer 
Gilbert have a took on hisself along of the murderin’ of yer feyther ? 
He says it’s a sin and a shame as Joshuay werena put upo’ his oath and 
*xaminated. He’s a been up in Yorkshire where his mother died, or he’d 
a sin to it hisself, he says, before; and the crowner were a deal too thick 
wi’ Joshuay he says. There were summat about a horse atwixt ‘um; but 
there’s such a many tales allus, one doesna know which to believe. I 
thought mebbe the councillor had a been up here for to ax ye (he said as 
how he would) about a’ that ballaraggin’ and quarrellin’ atwixt yer feyther 
and Joshuay.” 

‘‘T hanna nowt to say,”’ answered the Jad, shortly, ‘‘ nor what I telled 
un all at the ’quest. My feyther sent me home early o’ that market-day, 
and I know nowt o’ any quarrel nor ballaragging nor nowt.” 

Cassandra's tongue and lips seemed too dry to utter a word, but she 
looked pitifully at Lydia, who asked the question for her. 

‘‘Ha’ ye heerd owt o’ Joshua or Roland sin they went?” 

‘¢ Not th’ littlest bit o’ a word,” replied Nanny. ‘‘ And ’tain’t nateral 
we should. Joshuay ’!l kip as close as a hunted hare an a’ be true, wi’ 
all this hanging over him.” 

«‘ And what’s come o’ poor Roland?” said Lydia again. — 

‘** They say he looked a very deal more cut up nor his feyther, hiding 
o’ his face like, and just an he knew more o’ th’ murder nor were good 
for’s soul, he were so white.” 

‘¢T dunna believe a word on’t,” burst out German. ‘ Roland were as 
good a chap as ever walked i’ shoeleather. I were main fond o’ him. I'd 
lay my life he know’d no more o’ wrong nor I did,—and I'd gi’e a great deal 
for to see he again—that’s what it is,” said the lad, pushing away his 
chair and getting up with an angry glow in his face, which made poor 
Cassie’s heart swell with gratitude to her brother. 

“Tis just the way o’ the world,” she murmured to herself. 

‘¢ Well, I’m not a sayin’ nowt agin the poor fellow,” said Mrs. Elmes, 
rising also and shaking the buttery crumbs from her Jap. ‘‘ He’s a good- 
livin’ chap, I believe. I’m on’y a tellin’ of ye what folk says, and as yer- 
selves has the best right to know. And now, Cassie, I want ye for to help 
me wash my two or three cloes. To-morrow’s Sabbath day and I’m to 
sleep at Farmer Clay's, and I wants to be tidy like. “Tis very viewly for to 
be clean, for all that one’s things mid be mended and coarse. And it’s my 
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’pinion,” she added, significantly, ‘that if I was Roland, his frens ’ud do 
well to advise un to kip hissen out o’ the way an he dunna want for to 
be brought in ‘ axnaparte’ witness agin his feyther. Joshuay’s one as ‘ll fin’ 
a many for to swear his life against him. There ain’t ne’er a dirty puddle 
o’ bad things as he han’t a put his foot into this score o’ years and more, 
and a broken pitcher may go on’st too often to th’ well, we all know that,” 


CHAPTER XX. 
VERY LONELY. 


Josuva and his son had continued their slow way unmolested to Liverpool. 
As they came in sight of the town and drove through street after street of 
frowsy, squalid, grimy houses, Roland’s heart sank within him. There 
are few things more depressing than the suburbs of a great city, where 
all the beauty of nature has been destroyed, and man’s handiwork is only 
shown in ugliness and wretchedness. 

«« And they have a dirtied the very air as it ain’t clean to swalla,” said 
Roland, with inexpressible disgust as they passed into the lurid, foggy, dull 
smoky atmosphere. 

‘< Yes,’”’ answered his father; ‘“‘ but it mun be a fine place, and safe, 
an a body didn’t want for to be looked arter.’”-—The views to be taken of 
the same place vary curiously according to the seer. 

The next day Roland went in search of the old Quaker’s warehouse 
with Nathan’s letter in his hand. 

“What a sight o’ folk,” said he to himself. ‘‘ And how they runs to 
and fro, nobody a speaking to nobody, nor simmingly caring whether we 
all be alive or dead.” In Youlcliffe everybody knew everybody, and the 
intense solitude of the crowd of a great town made his loneliness sometimes 
almost unbearable. p 

Mr. Rendall received him coldly and suspiciously ; he seemed nearly to 
have forgotten Nathan’s existence, and questioned the young man closely 
and very unpleasantly. Just, however, as Roland was turning on his heel, 
half in anger and half in dismay, the old Quaker said placidly,— 

‘‘ Well, young man, I'll give thee a chance and try thee in the outer 
warehouse for a while—lest, as Nathan Brown observes, perchance thy 
falling into evil ways might reproach us for our neglect. Thou seem’st a 
bit hasty, friend. Dost thee think the father can eat sour grapes and the 
son’s teeth not be set on edge ? ’twould be against Scripture. Thee mayst 
come to-morrow and we’ll see what thee’st good for.” 

Although he was accepted, it was a galling position, however, for 
Roland : he felt that he was watched by the foreman and watched by the 
masters. At Youlcliffe his own character stood him in stead, and he was 
trusted and respected, with little reference to his connection with Joshua ; 
but the sins of the father were beginning to tell fearfully against his child. 
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The lodging which he first took was too respectable for Joshua, who had 
soon fallen into the worst possible set. 

‘¢T dunno like them stuck-up folk a pryin’ into a body’s ways. I tell 
thee, Roland, I wunna come to thee no more an thou dostna change,” 
said he. 

And they moved gradually into a more and more miserable part of the 
town—for Roland was set upon keeping a kind of home for his father— 
coming at last into one of the narrow airless courts of which Liverpool is 
full, with high houses all round shutting out the sky, where Roland, 
used to the free air of the hills, could scarcely breathe: the dirt and 
wretchedness of the other inhabitants was a misery to him—the world 
of dark and dismal houses oppressed him like a nightmare. The want 
of space is of itself excessively trying to one who has had as it were the 
run of half a county. 

He made no friends, scarcely any acquaintance; the clerks at Mr. 
Rendall’s rather looked down upon his country ways; besides, it seemed 
to him as if he were being borne along on a rapid current he knew not 
where, as if everything were a temporary makeshift, that ‘ something”’ 
was coming, he never said to himself what, and that it was not worth 
while to make plans or undertake anything beyond his day’s work. There 
was a steep street leading down towards the river, where he could get a 
glimpse of the blue Welsh hills beyond the forests of masts, along which 
he always passed if he could—they ‘‘ seemed friendly.” His only amuse- 
ment, indeed, was to stroll down it in the evening and along the docks to 
watch the outgoing ships. Why could not his father be persuaded to 
go somewhere,—anywhere, far away ? 

One day he had picked up a little crying child who had lost its way, 
and having patiently inquired out its belongings, had spent much trouble 
in bringing it home, which had won the heart of its grandfather, an old 
sailor almost past work who hung about the docks doing odd jobs, and 
with whom Roland used occasionally to talk. It was a pleasure to him 
to hear of far-off lands, something as different from his present perplexities 
as possible. ‘* Why don’t ye go over the way and seek yer fortin’ out 
there?” repeated the sailor at the end of all his glowing descriptions. 
‘“‘There’s plenty of room for them as’ll work, and it’s a fine place where 
my son is, he writes me word.” ; 

But even in his haziest visions the two images of Cassie and his 
father could never come together, and it was as grievous to him to think 
of going as of staying. He had no rest even in day-dreams for his soul, 
and his longing after Cassie, after a loving home such as she would 
have given him, became sometimes almost more painful to him than he 
could bear. ‘ 

‘‘ Oh, that I had wings like a dove,” said the poor fellow to himself, 
watching the spreading sails, which looked to him like wings. ‘This is a dry 
and thirsty land, where no water is,’ he went on, as he gazed over the 
muddy Mersey. It was true to his feeling, though not to sense. It is 
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strange how the images of a climate and manners so opposed to ours 
should have become our true expression of feeling in defiance of reality 
of association. The isolation, the anxiety, were half breaking his heart, 
but he felt as if he were the last plank to which the drowning soul, fast 
sinking from all good, was clinging, and he stayed on, though there were 
sometimes whole days when he scarcely saw his father. 

Late one evening Joshua, having nothing to do, strolled, excited and 
half-tipsy, into the warehouse to inquire for his son, and while Roland, in 
the greatest possible distress and annoyance, was trying to persuade him 
to go home, the chief clerk—a precise, ceremonious old gentleman with a 
dash of powder in his hair came up—and ordered him very summarily off 
the premises. 

Joshua was exceedingly insolent. 

‘“‘ What’s that powder-headed monkey mean?” said he. ‘I hanna 
done nowt! I appeal to th’ coumpany,” he went on, turning to the 
bystanders, to their infinite delight, as the clerk was not popular. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that Roland could get his father away. 

That night he was even more restless than usual after they had gone 
to bed: the wretched room was close and airless, and he muttered fright- 
fully in his sleep. At last, in the dim moonlight which came in over the 
tops of the tall houses in the court, Roland, who was dozing, suddenly 
saw him sit up and stretch out his arm angrily. 

“‘Hold yer hand, yer rascal! I won’t ha’ it made a hanging matter 


” 


on. 

The voice then sank in unintelligible sounds as he lay down again, and 
all was then so still, as Roland, in an agony of horror, leant forward, that he 
heard the cinder fall in the grate as he listened. Presently the ghastly figure 
rose again. ‘I tell ’ee half the gold’s mine; the county notes won't be 
worth nothing i’ th’ county. Share and share alike,” he repeated fiercely, 
and as his son shook him violently to wake him, he muttered,—‘‘ No, he 
shanna know owt on it—not Roland. I wunna hae him flyted at.” And 
then he sank into a dull, heavy leaden sleep. 

His poor son lay shivering with the extremity of his misery till the 
dull daylight broke upon the town. He seemed somehow never to have 
realized the thing before, and the touch of tenderness to himself made 
his heart ache. In the morning Joshua rose, quite unconscious of his 
hight’s revelations, and Roland went to his work, feeling as if he had com- 
mitted a great crime himself. Indeed, those who saw the two might have 
doubted which was the guilty man. He could hardly bear to look any one in 
the face. 

“ How shall I get through the day wi’ them a’ at the office ?” said he 
to himself. It was settled for him very summarily. As soon as he reached 
the warehouse the old Quaker sent for him, and said, that though he had 
no complaints to make of his own conduct, no young man of his could be 
allowed to assoéiaté with such @ fellow as Joshua was now known to be: 
* it injured the establishiiént”—and he dismissed him. 
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It was a sentence of exclusion from all respectable places of trust. He 
had no one now to apply to for a character ; and his heart seemed to die 
within him as he walked down to his father’s usual haunts, and wandered 
to and fro in search of him. He was nowhere to be found, however; and 
Roland returned through the sloppy, grimy streets, more depressed even 
than usual, and sat drearily waiting in the desolate little room. He 
thought he would make one more effort to get his father away. Joshua 
came moodily in at last: another of his reckless schemes had failed, 
and he was sinking deeper and deeper. He sat down sulkily without 
speaking. 

‘‘ What is it ye was inquiring arter me for, Roland ?”’ he said at last, 
almost sadly, turning unwillingly towards his silent son. 

‘¢ Father, I’m turned off.”’ 

‘‘ Well, there ain’t no great harm in that. I hated th’ ould man.” 

** And how am I to get anither place? who'll trust me? Mr. Rendall 
says,” added the poor fellow, goaded by his father’s indifference, ‘‘ ‘ None o’ 
my young men shall ha’ aught to do with such as thy father,’ says he. I 
mun go and work at the docks an we bide here. Let us go, feyther, 
away from this dolesome place. What for should we stop here ?’”’ muttered 
the poor fellow, desperately. 

Joshua had fallen into: the very sink and slough of life, but there 
remained the one spark of light, his belief in and respect for his son’s 
character,—a sort of love for him. 

‘“‘ Leave me, lad—go ; thou’st been a good lad to me. I shall be thy 
ruin, body and soul, I know, an thou bidest wi’ me.” 

“Oh, feyther, canna we go thegether? Come wi’ me! Let’s try 
anither place, not this horrid black hole,—ony ither place. There’s a 
many homes over the water, sailor Jack says: why shouldn’t we go out 
there? The Jumping Jenny sails in a month somewhere, he says; let 
us go.” 

‘“‘T canna go gadding o’ that fashion. England’s good enough for me ; 
but do thou go thysen. Nay, child, thou canstna drag me up, and I on’y 
drag thee down. Go while ’tis time ; go d’reckly ; who knows what may 
happen?” he said almost fiercely. ‘If God A’mighty is as parson 
says, He'll reward thee. Dunna folla me; ‘twill be o’ no use—I shanna 
come back. ‘Thee knowest I’m as obstinate as a bull, and I wunna see 
thee ie 

And from a hidden place in the floor he dragged out a hoard of some 
kind, wrapped in a handkerchief, which made Roland shiver. Joshua had 
striven to keep his son free from the knowledge of his past crimes, with 
a curious respect for his good name; and rolling some few articles of 
clothing into a bundle, he pulled his cap over his eyes with a kind of rage, 
wrung his boy’s hand, and was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Many WATERS WILL NOT QUENCH LOVE. 


Tae young man had hardly a shilling in the world after having paid 
the few things which he owed, and he set off to walk towards home. He 
wanted the quiet of the fields, the freedom of the open road, to be able to 
collect his thoughts ; the dark and dirty town was each day more and 
more dreadful to him. He slept two or three nights on the road on his 
slow progress home. 

‘‘T mun see her again,” he muttered, as he went along, “an it be 
only to say good-by. But who knows whether she’ll hae speech wi’ me? An 
they’ve any scent o’ the thing, happen they mid think there were a taint o’ 
blood o’ my hands too,”—it seemed to drive him half out of his senses as 
the thought crossed his mind. 

The sweet air from the hills seemed to come to him like an old and 
soothing friend as he approached his own country. When the stone walls 
and the rocky outlines came in sight he greeted them like living beings, 
‘‘ How can onybody live in thoe stinking holes ?”’ said he to himself. “I'd 
reither be a herd-boy nor have all Mr. Rendall’s stores. Eh, but it’s a 
lovely sight,” said he, as he saw a plough passing crosswise along a field 
on a hill nearly as steep as a house side. 

He was leaning over the parapet of a bridge, watching the rush of the 
water among the big stones, and trying to make out Stone Edge in the 
distance, when a voice near him cried out, “‘ Why, if it ain’t Roland 
Stracey!’’ and he encountered the sharp eyes of Lawyer Gilbert, a low 
attorney, with whom he knew his father had had a long quarrel about an 
“exchange. 

‘‘ And where’s your father, I'd like to know?” said he. “He cheated me 
once, but I'll be even with him yet. He got off finely at the inquest ; he’d 
hardly be so lucky again. I should like to know if you'd a been set in 
the witness-box and the screw put on, what you'd ha’ been made to say ? 
There was one Jackman, horsedealer,”’ he added, with a searching look— 

«And what right ha’ you to take folk’s characters away o’ that 
fashion ?” said Roland, fiercely, turning at bay. ‘I know a thing or two 
o’ you, as ye'll hardly like telled ’i th’ court!’’ and he passed on without 
another word. He was evidently not to be trifled with in that mood, and 
the man let him go. 

He struck across country to avoid meeting any one else—up a lonely 
valley, where now runs a high-road and a railway is threatened, but where 
then there passed nothing but the old pack-horse way, paved in places, 
which had probably existed since before the time of the Romans. Up 
and down it went, without the smallest idea of keeping any level, turned 
aside by every little obstacle, running hither and thither like a child at 
play, instead of the stern determination of a Roman road, or even of its 
modern equivalent. He walked for miles without meeting a living thing, 
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and all was silent except a brawling stream, which ran at the bottom, 
hidden amid moss and magnificent broad leaves. Sometimes the steep hill- 
sides rose bare, with nothing but bush and shaley loose stones mixed with 
lilies of the valley and rare mountain aromatic herbs ; then came sweeps 
of the short sweet emerald grass of the limestone pastures, and a sheep 
or two, as nimble as goats, bounded out of the way. And still as he 
went he had scarcely determined in himself whether he should go on to 
Cassie or not. Presently he saw in the middle of the steep bare path a 
brown partridge cowering over her young. She had brought out a just- 
hatched brood to sun themselves, and awestruck at this unexpected danger, 
from which her children could not escape, remained perfectly still as the 
best chance of saving the small things, which could hardly run, by sharing 
it with them. The Sortes Virgiliane are played in many ways and by 
varying needs. 

“If she have faith and doesna stir,” said the young man to himself, 
“T'll go on; if she runs I wunna go nigh Cassie. I canna stan’ what she 
mid say to me.” Many an action is determined by the behaviour of as 
unconscious an agent as the partridge, who never flinched in the courage 
of her love. Roland even stooped over her as he passed ; but her bright 
eye was the only thing which stirred. 

‘Sure an the dumb beasts has that in ‘um, there’s hope,’”’ muttered 
he to himself as he strode on. ‘‘ She'd a big heart had Cassie.” And 
then he remembered that, except that painful interview at ‘the Druid’s 
Stones,” it was almost a year and a half since he had seen her. ‘ There’s 
a deal may ha’ happened sin’ then,” he thought, and goaded by the idea, 
he hurried on almost at a run. 

He had taken a cross cut, and was a little out of his reckoning among 
the folds of hill, when, mounting a higher ridge than usual to look out, he 
saw suddenly, just beneath him, the scene of Ashford’s murder : it seemed 
as if he could not get out of reach of its memories. He sat down as-if he 
had been shot: he could trace far below him the bit of steep road, the 
stream, the little grove, as plainly as if he had been there, and he tore 
away in another direction. The shadow of the guilt was on him, as if he 
had committed it himself. ‘‘ I oughtna to go belike to Cassie,” he mut- 
tered again. Still, as he said the words, he was walking on towards her: 
the attraction was too strong, and he crept along the quietest way he could, 
over hill and down dale, and up to Stone Edge by the Druid’s temple : the 
grave old stones looked sadly at him—he remembered his last sight of 
them, and hurried on to the house. 

He heard a loud scolding woman’s voice; what did it mean? anda 
blowsy red-cheeked girl was on the threshold. 

‘¢ Whcre be the Ashfords ?’’ said he ; but before the answer came the 
whole truth flashed upon him. Of course they had all been ruined by that 
black night's work: everything they possessed in the world must have 
been swept away, and it had been his own father’s doing ; he could have 
wrung his hands, 
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«‘ Well, for sure, so you’d neevir heerd as they'd flitted! Where do 
ye come frae, young man?” said the woman, after the fashion of all 
secluded dwellers. ‘‘ Ye mun ha’ a drink o’ milk and a crust o’ bread, 
though,” she added compassionately. ‘ Ye look wored out like to death.” 

“T canna’ wait,” he replied, and as soon as he had learnt their new 
home he hurried on again. The little hamlet was scattered up and down 
the hills, no three houses together, each in its own croft and garden, and 
he went in and out of the green lanes for some time at random, not liking 
toinquire. At last he saw Cassie coming slowly up a field-path which led 
to the cottage, carrying a large bundle of work from the mill; but he 
looked so haggard, so worn, so thin, that at first she scarcely recognized 
him. “Roland!” she said in a low voice at last. 

He was there for no other purpose but to try and see her, yet when 
she spoke he walked on as if he had not heard. After three or four steps 
he stopped. 

‘‘ Did ye call me?” he said, huskily, without turning. 

She did not answer, and he looked back. She was leaning against the 
narrow stone style, trembling all over, and her eyes full of tears. 

‘¢ Oh, Cassie, my heart’s nearly broke,”’ he went on. 

“‘Come wi’ me to the house and see Lyddy,” replied she, compas- 
sionately. 

‘¢ No, no: thou dustna know all, thou dustna know all! I think I’m 
going crazy wi’ misery!” and he took hold of both her hands, and looked 
into her face with an expression that went to her heart. 

‘‘ Yea, but I think I do,” said she earnestly and kindly. 

‘¢ Whativer dost thee know, and how?” answered he, in an anxious 
tone. 

“‘T read it i’ the lines of thy face, Roland. Why shouldna we be 
friens ? God Almighty have a laid a heavy hand on us: why should we 
take it worse to oursens? Come in wi’ me; there’s Lyddy and German 
will be main glad to see thee. Come,” she said, with gentle compulsion, 
and something of her old stately grace. 

He followed her irresolutely, as one drawn on against his will, but 
taking up her bundle from the wall by his instinct of help. The house- 
place was empty and she hurried into the kitchen, which was a few steps 
lower and opened out into the quarry and garden. ‘ 

“ Lyddy, he’s there ” (‘‘ Who’s there?” said she), “like one crazed 
wi’ trouble. Go in to him, dearie, comfort him, tak’ him in, for my sake. 
Lyddy—go to him,” and the vehemence of her entreaty shook her from 
head to foot. 

Even Lydia’s large charity was a little taken aback. 

‘‘ Thou’st sure it’s trouble, and not wrong ?”’ 

“Sure, certain sure; as sure as there’s a sun in heaven. Go in and 
see him thysen.” 

Lydia went in. It was a sight to touch even a hard heart, and hers 
was certainly not hard. Roland had set himself on a low stool, with his 
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elbows on his knees and his head hidden on his hands; he did not move 
as she came up to him, but only said,— 

‘‘ You’re come to send me away ?” 

‘‘ Nay, poor lad, thee’st welcome, in God’s name,”’ said she, laying her 
hand on his shoulder. 

He seized her by both her wrists and pressed them almost fiercely, 
and walked out of the door with a great sob to recover himself, 

In a few minutes German appeared, coming in for his tea. 

‘‘Eh, Roland, but thee’s kindly welcome,” said the lad. ‘‘ Why, thee 
look’st like a ghost, poor fellow!” 

Their greetings were like coals of fire on his head, and it was horrible 
to him that he could not even grieve over their fallen fortunes, without 
inferring something about his father either way. He sat, hardly speaking, 
his hand over his eyes. 

‘‘ Where art thou going to-night ?”’ said Lydia, later in the evening, 
when he had recovered himself a little under their kindly influence. ‘‘ Thou 
canst sleep o’ th’ settle for a turn,” she added, with a look at German, to 
see that he did not object. 

It was the first dreamless, quiet sleep poor Roland had had for months, 
and till German went out to his morning’s work he never stirred hand 
or foot. When Lydia came down she found him washing his face 
outside the door, where a bright stream of water came flashing out of 
a stone conduit; ‘living’ water is the only word which expresses these 
mountain wells, fresh from the hidden treasures in the heart of the hills. 
He turned up his wet face for the cloth which she gave, as if he had 
been a child. ‘‘I want my mother,” said he. 

Lydia smiled, and turned to look at Cassie, standing in the doorway 
behind her, smiling too, to see how the haggard look had vanished, 
though the worn and sad expression remained. 

But after breakfast his anxious face came back again. Lydia was 
sitting on the settle, busy with the mill work, near the small case- 
ment window filled with plants, while Cassie seemed possessed with a 
demon of tidying. Roland kept looking anxiously in for an opportunity 
to speak to her, which in a coy, shy fit, she pertinaciously avoided. 

‘‘Leave a’ that till to-morrow, dearie,”’ pleaded Lydia, vainly. She 
was as difficult to catch as a bird. 

At last, saddened and disheartened, Roland followed her to the 
lower kitchen, opening on a sort of terrace above the glen, where Cassie 
had lighted for a moment in he” °!eaning operations. » 

‘¢ Tunderstan’,” said poor Roland, coming up to her with a dimness in 
his eyes. ‘ Dunna fash thysen to put it into words, my darlin’. Good-by. 
God bless thee. Thou said’st we mid be friends; shake hands, Cassie.”’ 

‘Ye dunno understan’ at all,” she answered in a glow, with a 
reproachful sob. ‘Goin’ about breaking thy heart (and somebody else’s 
too) a’ these long months, and then ‘ Good-by’ says he, quite quiet— 
‘we mid be friends !’” 
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All the latter part of which speech was uttered under difficulties, for 
he had seized her passionately in his arms, and was making up with 
interest for past arrears. 

Half an hour or so afterwards, as they sat on the little low wall at the 
boitom of the garden, under the shelter of the French beans, she said,— 

‘‘ Thou wiltna part me from Lyddy, Roland ?” 

‘«‘T want my wife and my mother too,” replied he, looking deep into her 
eyes. ‘I'm not sure I dunna love her the best of the two,’ he went on, 
smiling at what he saw there: by which it will be seen that Roland's spirits 
had considerably improved in the last hour. 

‘‘ Nay, thee mustna say that; thee mun say thee lovest me better nor 
anything on the earth. Dost thou not, Roland?” pleaded she, looking 
wistfully into his face. 

‘‘ My darlin’, ye needa fear for the bigness o’ my love. It’s as if it 
were me, from the sole o’ my foot to the crown o’ my yead; but it’s like 
the big bottle wi’ the little neck, it canna get out. Ye should ha’ seen me 
i’ that big black place, when I'd a’most lost hope o’ thee.” 

‘‘ What's thissen ?’’ whispered she, shyly, touching a bit of string 
which she saw hanging from his neck as he sat with his arm round her. 
He pulled it out; it was the new shilling which she had given him to help 
in buying German’s knife. 

«‘’Twould hae been buried wi’ me an I’d never seen thee agin,” he 
answered, tenderly. ‘‘ "T'were the only thing I iver had o’ thine.” 

«“°T has been a cold winter and a wet spring,” said she, later, ‘“‘ and 
the little buds was afraid o’ coming out, and a’ things looked nipped and 
wretched ; but summer’s come at last, even to us, and ye see they're a’ 
green now.’ And she smiled as she pulled leaf after leaf to pieces, turning 
away under the light of the loving eyes that were upon her. 

‘‘ And now, my dearie, about our life. I'd just come and live and 
work here wi’ ye all, but the world’s a nasty place, Cassie, and folks is 
given to evil speaking. What dost think o’ our going abroad? Yonder, 
at Liverpool, I’ve seen scores 0’ ships and hundreds o’ people goin’ off. It 
seemed so easy, I longed for to go mysen, on’y I couldna bear putting the 
salt sea atwixt thee and me; ’twould ha’ been like cuttin’ off my arm.” 

‘“‘ Nay, thee niver wouldst ha’ had the heart to do that,” said she. 
‘‘ We'll see what Lyddy and German says.” 

Such an idea was very terrible to her inland bringing-up, but she was 
beginning to understand how much worse it might be to stay. It was 
nearly two hours before the two returned into the houseplace. 

“‘ Why,” said Lyddy, looking up with a low laugh, “I heerd Roland 
a wishin’ on ye good-by mebbe two hours back; ain’t he gone yet ?” 

‘No, and I ain’t a goin’ at all,” said Roland, drawing his stool close 
to her on one side, while Cassie laid her head on her shoulder on the 
other. 

«¢ And what’s more, he said as how he wasna sure he didna love his 
mother the best o’ the two. What mun I do to him?” 
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The tears sprang into Lydia’s eyes and her lips trembled as she said, 
‘‘ God bless ye both, my dears ; ye’re main good to me.” 

There was something in the feeling that their joy did not make them 
selfish, which to her keen perceptions of right gave almost as deep a satis- 
faction as the merely personal one. 

That afternoon Cassie’s work certainly suffered. Roland followed her 
to and fro after the cow and the pig, and they wandered together down to 
the little streamlet which flowed through the glen amid a tangle of lady- 
fern and brushwood, and up and down the rude steps and the paved path 
which led to the church, by the steep ascent on the other side. ‘ We'll 
hae to go there soon oursens, Cassie,’ said he, as they lingered on the 
little bridge made of three large stone flags overarched with fantastic ash 
and pollard oak, till the long level shadows fell round them. 

Few were the words he said about his father, but he made her under- 
stand that Joshua had now cut himself off entirely from his son—the last 
anchor to a possible good life. They could now do nothing, and he shrank 
from exposing his future wife to the reflection of the terrible doom which 
might be impending. Surely it was best to go over sea when they could 
do no good by staying; and then he hinted at his new and horrible dread 
that he might be called on to give evidence against his father. 

‘“‘ Nanny Elmes telled us so,”’ said Cassie. 

One word the poor fellow clung to: he gave her his own version of 
that night’s revelations, which to Roland’s mind implied that Joshua had 
not himself struck a blow. ‘He never hit un; I believe it, on my soul 
I do, my darlin’,’”’ he went on as they strolled home together. 

‘“‘T mun get the iron and iron out them creases in thy forehead,” said 
she that evening as she lifted up the mass of light locks which had hung 
so wildly when he arrived, but were becoming smooth and civilized 
already. 

‘‘ J think thee’st done a good bit o’ the job by now,” observed Lydia, 
smiling. 

He looked fondly at Cassie, and then a shadow passed over his face. 
‘* But there’s creases there even thou canstna smooth away.” And he 
turned and went out into the quiet night to recover himself. 

‘*‘ We wants to be our lone together, Lyddy and me,” said Cassie at 
night. ‘* We’re very throng, and thee’st sorely i’ th’ road. Thou mun go 
out wi’ German i’ th’ morning. 

‘‘T’m a wanting sore for to hear about them foreign parts, but I canna 
get a word out on him. He mun be a bit hard o’ hearin’, on’y ’tis queer 
it’s allus o’ my side o’ his yead!”’ said the lad, smiling at Roland. 

German had caught at the notion of a change. Canada was of course 
to him the vaguest of ideas, but he had come down from the position of 
a farmer to that of a servant lad with some difficulty. The women were 
mistresses in their own dwelling, but he was at the beck and orders of a 
master, after having been one himself, and he had as earnest a desire 
as Roland to begin afresh. A very few words accordingly settled the 
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matter, and they had begun to arrange for selling the cow and their 
property in general even. before they went out next morning. 

‘‘ T'll write to the ship’s office,” said Roland, ‘ and to auld sailor Jack— 
he were always good to me, and he’ll see to all’s being set as it should be.” 

‘‘T mun go and buy a sheet o’ paper then, and borrow some ink at 
the public for yer,” said Cassie. Literary pursuits were not common in 
the cottage ; and she hung over him to watch the wonderful performance 
of making a letter, and gloried in the marvels of his scholarship. 

A letter has a body common to all such compositions, to which any 
information it is desirable to communicate is afterwards added as a sort of 
extra :—i.e. ‘‘ This comes hoping,”’ &c. and “leaves me at these presents,”’ 
is a necessary part ; your announcement that you are married, or ruined, or 
buried is but accidental ; and Roland’s epistle was no exception to the rule. 

The women, however, were not fated to have their time alone, for 
old Nathan appeared not long after. 

‘‘T’ve been thinkin’ a yery deal up and down sin’ I were here,”’ said he, 
standing upright in the middle of the house leaning on his staff. “It’s 
ill living wi’ a scolding woman: a man mid as lief be in a windmill ; 
it’s better to live on a house-top nor with a brawling woman in a wide place. 
I want my own fireside again. My missus were that good-tempered, ’twere 
like the sun upon one’s vittles, so now:I’m wantin’ ye all for to come and 
bide wi’ me—Lyddy for to marry me, and Cassie and German to be my 
childer. Now will ye?” 

“Uncle,” said the girl, half laughing, ‘did ye meet Roland a comin’ 
here ?”’ 

‘“‘ Roland Stracey ? No, child. Is he come back i’ th’ country ?” 

‘« Yes ; and I be a goin’ to marry him, so ye see I canna come.” 

‘‘ Whew!” said the old man, with a kind of whistle. ‘‘ His father's 
son!” The world’s talk was beginning to be heard, and “ across the 
sea” grew fair in Cassie’s eyes. 

‘‘ We're thinking of going to Canada,”’ said she. ; 

‘‘ Well, it sounds quare, too,” said Nathan. ‘To be sure. But there’s 
Lyddy. Won't ye hae me, Lyddy? I’m a year younger nor Ashford 
and I'd make ye a kind husband.” 

*‘ And I’m certain sure ye would,” answered she, warmly, “and thank 
ye kindly, Master Nathan ; “‘ but I’ve a cast in my lot wi’ thae three, my 
dear ones, for good and ill, till death do us part.” 

“¢ Let be, let be,’”’ said the old man. ‘‘ Think on’t, turn it over a bit.” 

‘‘ Nay, we canna spare her, uncle,” answered Cassie, with a smile and 
a sort of pride. ‘‘There’s a many wants her, ye see,’ added the girl, 
putting her arm over Lydia’s shoulder as she sat at work. And Nathan 
saw that his long-considered scheme had melted away. Presently the 
young men came in together, eagerly discussing their plans. 

‘“‘T’ve a been up to Parson Taylor for to see after the ‘ spurrings,’”’ * 


’ 





* “Speer,” to ack, 
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said Roland as he entered. ‘Th’ auld man were a sitting i’th’ kitchen 
wi’ his porringer upo’ his knees, and he says, ‘I hope as you've enough 
for to pay me my rights. It’s a hard matter for me to get through, I can tell 
ye, Roland Stracey, and that’s the truth. "Tweren’t but last Easter as I niver 
got my dues upo’ th’ pattens and cocks’ eggs.’”’ (The hens pay for 
themselves of their produce—the cocks are probably punished for their 
remissness in not laying.) ‘ ‘ It’s queer times, these,’ says he. ‘I dunno 
whiles whether I stanns on my head or my heels. And so you and Cassie 
Ashford’s a goin’ to put yer horses togither?’ he says. ‘'The world’s fine 

and changed sin’ I were young.’” 

The class to which ‘“‘the parson” belonged has completely died out, 
their existence being almost forgotten. Miserably paid, the difficulties of 
communication rendering any intercourse with the outer world impossible, 
‘* Parson Taylor,” in appearance and manner, was hardly above a common 
labourer ; and although he was not an illiterate man, his dialect was as 
broad as that of his parishioners, with whom indeed he was completely 
on a level. 

‘¢‘ He didna think much o’ them parts across the water, when we axed 
him; but eh, he didna seem to know nowt about it, so to speak; and one 
mid as well be set i’ th’ ground like a turmit as canna wag its own head, as 
not flit when one has a mind so to do. Dunna you say so, uncle?” said 
German, turning eagerly towards him. 

The old man had stood by in silence and some mortification for a few 
minutes ; but as he now began to criticise their plans, the rejected suitor 
became the wise Nathan once more. 

‘‘ Well, it a’most dazes a man for to hearken ye youngsters talk, as 
blithe as bees; and there’s the big watern, wi’ only a board atwixt ye 
and death, and the wild beasts and the serpents, and the savages nak’d 
as when they was born. There’s a man I heard no longer nor Toosday, 
and he’d a song as said,— 

Peter Gray went out to trade 
In furs and other skins, - 
But he got scalped and tommie-hocked 
By those nasty Indahins. 
Tommie-hocking—I canna rightly tell what that mid be, but it stan’s to 
reason ’tain’t anything pleasant.” 

The women looked a little aghast : the unknown is always terrible, and 
this new peril bade fair to stand more in the way of their imaginations than 
all the real obstacles. 

‘“‘Me and German’s pretty good agin thoe black people, I take it,” 
said Roland, who was not very strong ethnographically, and somewhat 
doubtful as to the colour of his future enemies. But though he spoke 
contemptuously he was a little anxious as to the effect of this new view of 
the case on his womankind. ‘German mun take his big sword,” he 
added, laughing uneasily. 

Nathan, however, was reassured by the effect of his eloquence after 
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his late discomfiture, and he began graciously to relent. ‘‘I wunna say, 
though, as you're wrong, a’ things considered. But law, ye'll be a sight o’ 
time getting the brass together! Come, I'll just lend ye twelve pund, or 
gi’e it for that matter, an ye canna pay it back. Ye’re a’ that’s left to me 
o’ Bessie,” said he with a sigh, as he prepared to depart with rather a 
downceast face. 

‘‘T wish you'd go with us, uncle,” said German. 

‘¢ I’m too old, my lad, too old by twenty year. But ye mun think o’ 
me whiles, where ye’re a goin’.”’ 

‘*‘ You've took good heed we shanna forget ye,” said Cassie, with a 
smile on her lip and a tear in her eye. ‘‘ You'll come back to the wedding, 
uncle,” she went on, following him as he left the house. ‘‘ They say it ain’t 
lucky to hae any one at a marrying as is older nor bride and groom, but 
Roland and me’ll risk that.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
Hope IN THE Far WEsTt. 


‘¢T want to see th’ auld place again afore we flit for good,” said Cassie a 
few days later to Roland, and up the long rutted track they went, every 
step a memory to her. But the house at Stone Edge was dirty and ill-kept, 
full of screaming children, and little pleasure to see, and they passed on 
to the Druid’s Stones on the Edge (now, alas, destroyed like many of 
their fellows). The grand old hills spread wide under their feet, beautiful, 
though the day was grey and colourless, while they looked their last over 
their old country. 

‘There’s the ‘self stone’ above father’s close on Win Hill,” said 
Roland, ‘‘and Lose Hill, where yer uncle’s biding now with Martha.” 
Probably the names recorded some pre-historic battle of the aborigines 
with the Danes, who are generally fathered with all fights in that county. 
The two hills faced each other over a dale lovely to look upon. There is 
little positive feeling for beauty of scenery in the peasant class: it is a taste 
of cultivation ; but there is a clinging love to the old landmarks, a sehn- 
sucht, difficult to describe, but very real and deep. 

“‘ When I were at the worst about thee, I used to come up here,”’ said 
Cassie. ‘‘ Winter were beginning and it were cold and windy : there were a 
little blue harebell as growed in among the dark stones, looking so nesh 
and bright through it all, and I thought it were my hope; and when the 
weather grew snowy I was ’fraid it would kill my hope, and I just picked 
it and kep’ it in my Bible. Good-by,” she went on, going up and stroking 
the solemn old stones. ‘‘ You'll niver see us again no more, and you'll 
not break yer hearts nor yer corners for that,” she added, reproachfully. 

There is something chilling and disappointing in the contrast between 
the everlasting hills and our brief day. They will smile as fairly when 
we are gone, they care nothing for our love or our sorrow. The want of 
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sympathy falls occasionally like an ache upon one’s heart, Something like 
this passed through her, though she could not have put it into words, and 
she turned away with a sigh of relief from the insensible nature to the 
warm human heart beside her, and clung to his arm. 

‘I’m a poor portion for thee, Cassie,” said he, with a sigh. “I’ve 
nowt to give thee, and I tak’ thee away from a’ thou lovest.” 

‘IT wunna wed thee an thou sayest such things. Dostna know I care 
more for thee than for a’ the stones as iver was born?” answered she, 
with a pout and a smile. 

When they re-entered the cottage they found Lydia as much “ put 
about” as was possible to her gentle nature. 

‘Councillor Gilbert have a been here nigh upon an hour,” said she, 
“speering no end o’ questions up and down. Why we hadn’t made more 
rout about——,” and she paused; “and what for we let thee wed wi’ 
Roland,” she added in a low voice, turning to Cassie. ‘‘I could ha’ cried, 
he deaved me so wi’ it all; but I niver let on as I cared a bit, and the 
upshot o’ it all was, where were thy feyther? I made as if I'd niver 
heerd tell o’ thissen, and I couldna understan’ thatten, and at last he got 
into a rage like, and went off, saying as he b’lieved I were just right down 
stupid silly, but he'd get what he wanted for a’ that.” 

In fact Lydia’s demeanour had been a masterpiece of defensive war- 
fare ; she had let down over her whole face and manner that impenetrable 
veil of apparent stolidity which is so often used by her class as armour 
against impertinent questions, and which is as difficult to get through 
as the feather-beds used in an old siege hung over the castle walis. 

‘*The man’s a bad un, and he’s a grudge at father,” said Roland, 
gloomily. ‘I wish we were off.” 

‘‘Ye dunno think as he could forbid the banns?” put in Cassie, 
anxiously. 

‘Them lawyers is like ferrets; they’re so sharp that they’d worrit 
and worrit through a stone wall afore they'd be denied anythink,” replied 
he. 

And they hurried on their preparations. They had sold almost every- 
thing belonging to them to pay their passage, save warrior Ashford’s big 
sword, which was found not to be allowed for in the square inches of 
‘‘ emigrant’s luggage” permitted in the hold, or the still smaller space of 
‘cabin necessaries,” and German hung it up in the little chapel up the 
glen. 

‘‘ Mebbe I may claim it still,” he said, rather sadly. 

The earliest possible day after the banns was appointed for the mar- 
riage. It was a still cloudy morning in July as they passed along the silent 
meadows, where the hay had just been carried, and the bright green of the 
‘“‘eddish ”’ was fair to look on; up the ‘‘clattered way” they went—the 
paved path necessary in these mountain regions to make the road passable 
at all in muddy weather—and through the copsewood, to the little chapel 


standing at the head of the deep wild glen on its lonely hillside, surrounded 
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by great old feathery ash. Nothing could be more solitary ; and the still- 
ness seemed almost increased by the sound of the single bell which rang 
forth from the small ornamented turret perched at one corner—a quiet note, 
used for strangely different purposes—a wedding, a funeral, or a birth. 
It belonged to the days when bells were properly baptized, and had its 
name engraved round its neck—‘‘ Melodia nomen Magdalene campana 
resonat’’—and now gave forth its quiet welcome, that peculiarly restful, 
peaceful sound which a village bell seems to ‘“ gather in its still life among 
the trees.” 

‘‘The parson ain’t come,” said the old clerk, looking out from a 
window of the tower. ‘T’ll go down and open for ye. Things ain’t 
hardly fettled yet within.” 

As they stood silently before the closed door, Cassie’s face was full of 
thought. It is a solemn moment for a woman, and must always be so to 
her, if she thinks at all: the death of the old life, the birth of the new, as 
she stands on the threshold, as it were, of an unknown future, giving up 
her separate and individual existence for ever, and becoming part of 
another, can be no light matter to her, however deep her affection. 
Cassie, fortunately for her, had been made to think and feel too much 
by the sufferings and anxieties of her past life, to take marriage as 
the peasant class (and indeed a much higher one, for that matter) so 
often does. 

‘“‘ Thee’rt not afeard, Cassie, o’ trustin’ thysen to me?” said Roland, 
in a low husky voice, with a pressure of her hand that was almost 
painful. 

The girl’s expression in reply, as she looked up to him, though she 
did not speak, told more forcibly than by any words how entire was the 
confidence of her love. Lydia sat silently a little way off, on the low 
stone wall, and waited. No one was ever less inclined to revert to herself 
and her own sensations, but it was impossible not to contrast her own 
loveless marriage, so few yéars before, in that very church, with theirs; to 
feel that, in spite of trials, in spite of griefs before and behind them, they 
had in their affection a blessing which could not be taken away, and which 
had been denied to her. Nathan stood by, with rather a rueful counte- 
nance, leaning on his staff. 

‘<T likes a bell,” observed he, for conversation. ‘‘ They says as how the 
Deevil can’t abide it nohow, and as it keps off ill things when a soul’s pass- 
ing. And mebbe that’s wanted for a wedding as well sometimes,” he 
ended, as the old parson came up hurriedly. 

‘* Well, young uns,” said he, ‘‘ you was nigh having no weddin’ at all 
this morning. I'd one wi’ me this ever so long as would ha’ forbid it an 
he could. ‘I'd ha’ Roland Stracey took up,’ he says, ‘as particeps to the 
murder, and then the old un would turn up in no time,’ but I pacified him 
that it weren’t his business, and would mak’ a big scandal. I'd a hard 
matter to stop him, he worrited me so. You'd best mak’ haste, I can 


tell ye.” 
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‘* So there was very ill things i’ th’ wind for the bell to tackle,” said 
Nathan, in a low voice, smiling as he followed them into the chapel. 

The marriage ceremony was quickly through. ‘And I wish ye God 
speed, and well through yer troubles, for you'll have plenty of them,” said 
the old minister as he dismissed them. 

‘¢ But nothing can’t part us now,” said Cassie, with a sigh of relief, as 
they came out again into the open air, ‘‘ naythir ill report nor good report, 
and we two is one to bear them.” ~ 

‘¢ Yes,”’ observed Nathan, overhearing her, ‘‘ two is better than one, 
because they has a good reward for their labour, for if one fall the one 
will lift up his fellow, but woe to him that is alone. Ah,” added he, with 
half a smile, as she took her husband’s arm, “I dunnot believe as my 
Bessie ever ‘linked’ wi’ any man but me a’ her days as we was 
togither.” 

As they came back once more to the cottage they met Nanny, who had 
arrived to see the last of her friends. 

‘‘ Well-a-day, I’m fine and pleased for to see you so content, and I’m 
hoping as it’s all right, but marriage is a vera tickle thing—whiles better, 
whiles worser. I buried my first husband when Johnny were but two 
year old, and then I chanced upo’ another, and I mid a’most a been as 
well without one. He were a sore un to drink, and so I had to fettle for 
mysen and him and the boy too.” 

‘“‘ Nay,” replied Nathan, ‘‘ most things is kittle,—it’s according as ye 
looks upon’um. It’s a sore thing to be alone, and it’s what God A’mighty 
didn’t see as it were good,—and it’s ill-convanient to ha’ company as is not 
to yer mind. And I’ve a got both on ’um, it sims to me,” he added in a 
low voice. 

‘‘T’ve a brought ye some pins and tapes, and a little o’ all things as is 
agreeable,” said Nanny, helping to give a final touch to the packings. 
‘“‘ Ye'll feel mighty comikle, I tak’ it, wi’out a carrier nor a ‘sponsible 
body peddling about wi’ a’ ye need in those wild ‘woods as German were a 
talking on. Ye’ll want sore to be back again. I wish ye a’ well through. 
Ye’ll be a sore loss to me anyhow, I know that.” 

‘‘Ha’ ye got plenty o’ thraps? The wind’s high west to-day” (i.e. 
close upon north), “ ’tis main cold. The sayin’ is 

Ne’er cast a clout 

Till May be out,” * 
moralised Nathan; ‘‘ but I think as it shouldna be till July. I wish I 
were ten year younger, and I think I’da gone wi’ ye. Home’s home, be 
it never so homely, but it’ll seem cold and lonesome very for me when 
ye be a’ flitted. Tak’ heed,” added he, to a boy who was wheeling off 
some of the goods in a wheelbarrow and dropped a fresh thing at every 
step. ‘Yer but a moithering chap.” ; 

‘‘’Tain’t my fault,” said he. ‘‘I canna help it.” 





* “Lord Monmouth using oft that saying.” 1649, 
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«Eh, excuses ain’t nowt—what were it Aaron said? ‘I put in the 
gold and there came out a god,’” said Nathan, striving to be his old self 
and ‘keep up their spirits.” 

He seemed altogether to have forgotten his intentions of marriage, and 
treated Lydia exactly as he did his niece. 

A number of neighbours had come in to see the last of the emigrants, 
but they gradually dropped off, and only he and Nanny went on with them 
to the turning which led from their own valley to the high-road. The 
wrench to Lydia was great, and she suffered very much, though there was 
no outward sign of it in her quiet face. The tearing up by the roots as it 
were of all her old associations seemed to give her a separate pang with 
every stick and stone which they passed on their way. Cassie walked 
along by her husband’s side in a kind of maze. The outer world was 
nothing to her then. She was living in her own sensations, which seemed 
to her the only reality, and all other things, whether to go or stay, at home 
or abroad, indifferent for the time at least. ‘‘ For better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, cherish, and obey,” 
seemed ringing in her ears. They all sat down on a bank with their 
bundles and awaited the waggon. They sat in silence; even Nanny did 
not utter a word. The soft carpet of thyme and cistus and eyebright 
under their feet gave forth a pleasant smell,—and smells have a singular 
power of association, and, at times, bring after them a whole history of 
recollections in places and years far removed. Ever after in Lydia’s 
mind the scent of thyme brought back the whole scene, the bitter sweet of 
the parting, the rocky hills, the valley, the feathery wych elms, and the old 
man murmuring to himself. 

“Tt won't be long now,” said German, pointing to the waggon as it 
came slowly down the road, which wound like a white riband along the 
green hillside. 

“ Tain’t for very long. Nothink ain’t for very long, thank God,” said 
the old man, half aloud. 

** God bless yer, childer,”’ he continued, rising solemnly as the sound 
of the jangling bells of the horses came near. ‘I shall see yer faces no 
more, but we shall meet o’ the other side the river i’ th’ morning, please 
God, some time. God A’mighty kip yer in a’ yer ways, and prosper ye in 
a’ yer dealin’s, and have mercy upon yer and upo’ me, too,” he ended, 
as he passed his hard hand over his eyes and turned sadly towards 
Youlcliffe. 

Nanny was too busy stowing away bundles, helping to arrange cloaks 
and seats, to be quite aware that the last moment was come, till the heavy 
Waggon was once again under way, when she burst into a wild kind of 
sob. ‘And I haven’t so much as an old shoe to throw arter ye for luck!” 
she cried, holding out her arms towards them. It was the last they saw 
of their old home as they turned the shoulder of the hill. 

They were obliged to sleep a night or two in Liverpool before the ship 
sailed, where the old sailor took them in hand ; but though Roland looked 
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out anxiously for his father he could not find him. As the boat left the 
shore for the ship, however, with a host of sympathizers and friends 
standing about and a ringing final cheer, the crowd parted for an instant, 
and he saw the face he knew s0 well, looking earnestly after them, sad, 
dark, and lowering. As he caught his son’s eye, however, he smiled, and 
raised his cap above his head with a shout and a cheer that went to 
Roland’s heart. 

‘Ts it him?” said Cassie, pressing close to his side as she saw him 
turn pale. 

** Yes, dearie, and he’s a shouten to make as if he were main glad— 
poor feyther !” 

It was almost the solitary piece of self-denial of Joshua’s life ; let us 
hope it was counted to him—it was his last gleam of good. 

His children prospered in their new land. They had a hard fight to 
begin with, but they won their way to a farm in the backwoods in time. 
«* Penetanguisheen ’’—the lake of the silver strand—became a very pleasant 
homestead, which they called Stone Edge, in spite of geography. They kept 
together. German never married ; women such as he had been used to 
were scarce out there, and he had all that he wanted in his mother and 
in Cassie’s home and children. 

Roland always held that his father had struck no blow against Ashford, 
and that this made a great difference ; Cassie, as a good wife, agreed with 
him, and Lydia held her tongue. She worked with head and heart and 
hands for them all, and was a happy woman in her loving toil and the love 
of them all in return. Sometimes as she nursed Cassie’s numerous babes 
a dreamy look came over her face, and they knew she was thinking 
of her dead boy, and Cassie would come behind her with one of her old 
- loving caresses—or, better still, send a small tyrant, her first-born, a little 
German, whom Lydia had tended in all their early struggles, and to whom 
she clung greatly and was supposed to spoil. 


It was not much more than a month after they sailed when the horse- 
dealer was taken up for some far inferior crime, and ‘‘ Lawyer Gilbert ”’ 
getting scent of it, had the man put on his trial for the murder. He, of 
course, laid the chief blame upon Joshua, declared that he had suggested 
the robbery as a means of freeing himself from debts which he could not 
otherwise pay, that he had ridden behind him to the spot where Ashford 
was set upon, had held the horse and shared the spoil, with a great deal 
more which seemed to be apocryphal ; but it was impossible to unravel the 
truth from the lies in his statement. 

Joshua was still wandering under a feigned name about Liverpool, 
when one day, while he was boozing grimly and sadly in a low public- 
house near the docks, a friendly voice said in his ear, ‘‘ Tak’ heed, they’re 
arter ye.” 

He rose and went out, he hardly knew where. The sun was setting 
behind a mass of dark red angry-looking clouds, and the tall masts and 
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rigging stood out black and distinct against the sky as he came out on the 
shore. Far in the offing was a ship in full sail: he stood for a moment 
watching her, as she seemed to follow on the track of the only thing he had 
ever loved, his son; then his thoughts went back to his “troubles,” as 
he called them. He had made a bad bargain with the Devil: the county 
notes had been of scarcely any value ; the seeming treasure had turned into 
dead leaves, as in an old fairy tale. 

‘¢ It were hardly worth while,” he muttered to himself, as he came to 
a crowd of men unloading a timber vessel. It was not a lofty sentiment 
for such a crime, but some petty detail seems to fill a mind stupefied by 
guilt and drink to the utter exclusion of the great horror itself. In the 
bustle and confusion he was struck by a plank, and at the same moment a 
tipsy man hustled against him. ‘What for is thattens?” said Joshua, 
suspiciously, returning what he thought a blow. In the drunken squabble 
which ensued he lost his footing, and fell over the river wall among the 
stones on the shore, and was only rescued much injured and half-drowned. 
They took him to the workhouse, and when the slow constables of that 
day came upon his trail they found him dying. ‘‘ Joshua Stracey ?”’ said 
one of them, laying a hand on his arm gently. ‘‘ Joshua Stracey it is,” 
said he, mechanically, without opening his eyes. ‘It werena worth while,” 
he repeated again, and passed away. 

The horsedealer was found guilty and executed. 

An old guide-book of some fifty years ago, describing this part of the 
country, tells how a murder was committed in this valley, and after a 
solemn little sermon against highway robbery and murder, proceeds to 
say ‘‘ that the murderer was hanged on the scene of his wickedness,” and 
adds, without the smallest surprise or disgust, evidently as an ordinary 
event, that his body was hanging there in chains, on a gallows erected 
for it, when he (the guide-book) passed that way some time after. 

There has been more change in the habits of thought and feeling 
among us during the last fifty years than had taken place during the 
previous eight hundred. 


It was a bright autumn day in Canada some seven or eight years after. 
A building “bee” (work to be repaid in kind), in which all the few 
neighbours far and wide had joined, had just raised a new and larger log- 
house for the family, which had pretty well outgrown the old shed. 
Roland and German, two tall, strong, bearded fellows, with axes in their 
hands, were just finishing a “‘ snake ” fence, while Cassie, now a handsome 
matronly woman, stood at the door, with a child on each side, calling 
them into supper. 

“‘Where’s mother?” said German. “Is she after the weaning 
calf?” 

At that moment, however, she came in sight, with her little squire 
proudly carrying the calf’s jug.. Their course might be traced all over the 
farm by the incessant prattle of one of the loving pair, while the almost 
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entire silence of the other did not seem to prevent the most perfect 
sympathy between the friends. 

She seemed now younger than Cassie, with that peculiarly placid 
other-world look which keeps the heart and the expression young till 
death. 

‘* You spoil un, mother,” said Cassie, with a smile. 

‘‘Nay, I dunna humour un, and ’tain’t love that spoils : the sun 
ma’s the fruit rippen. I mind when I were a little un and hadn’t got 
it,” said she, with an answering smile. 

‘But we dunna see that the fruit didna rippen wi’out,” said 
German affectionately. 

They stood for a moment at the door of their new dwelling. It was on 
@ promontory overlooking the beautiful lake: the forest spread wide all 
round the shore; their own clearing was the only bit of civilization in 
sight. The woods were touched with the magnificent colour of an 
American autumn, and there was a gorgeous sunset, besides, over 
all. 

‘“‘ Yer wouldn’t hae seen such a sight as that in England,” said Roland, 
looking west. 

The women turned towards the old country in the east, where a little 
moon was rising in a pale delicate blue sky. A woman is generally more 
apt to look towards the past than forward: a man’s mind inclines more 
towards the future than to recollect. 

“Eh, there was fair things too in the dear old land,” said they, 
‘‘ though things mebbe werena all so gaudy for the look.” 
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Poaching, 


We have no intention of trying to do in this article what very few, either 
lawyers or game-preservers, could do for us, that is, “‘ lay down the law 
upon the subject.” There are, probably, few Acts of Parliament so 
uncertain, notwithstanding their proverbial uncertainty, as those which 
relate to game ; and all that we aspire to do is to place a few general con- 
siderations before our readers, which may have the effect of opening their 
eyes to the true difficulties of the question. 

At the very outset, however, we would beg them to take note that the 
unpopularity of the game-laws and the mischiefs which arise from poach- 
ing are two perfectly distinct things. That the latter is assisted by the 
former all men know who know anything about game. But the one does 
not depend upon the other. It is not poaching which makes the game- 
laws unpopular, nor is it the unpopularity of the game-laws which begets 
poaching. Doubtless there is some connection between the two. A 
poacher counts upon a certain amount of public sympathy when he is 
placed in the dock ; a tenant-farmer does not break his heart at the escape 
of a poacher ; but the sources of the two feelings, dissatisfaction, namely, 
with the game-laws, and a resolution to live by the breach of them, are 
quite separate from each other. 

The only people who have any practical right (theory is another thing) 
to complain of the game-laws are the tenant-farmers; and even their 
complaint, when we come to look into it, is reducible within a very small 
compass. First of all, there is the substantial injury done by game ; but 
this, after all, is a matter of political economy. Either a man does not 
pay as much for land subject to the depredations of game as for land not 
so subject, or he does. If he does not, he is no loser. If he does, why 
does he? He takes a farm with his eyes open, and if he consents to let 
the game go for nothing, it must be because the farm is so advantageous 
to him in other ways that it is not worth his while to raise the point. 
This is the broad view of the case. Of course in matters of detail hard- 
ships will occur ; but there is no hardship in the principle. An estate 
with so much game upon it is simply a commodity in the market. 
Farmers are supposed to know their own interests quite as well as other 
people. They may take it or leave it. But there is besides this the - 
sentimental grievance, which we hold to be the stronger of the two; and 
this we fear is one which country gentlemen are not sufficiently anxious 
to mitigate. There is one practice in particular, which causes more 
heartburnings than all the other game-law grievances put together: we 
mean the practice of letting the shooting over the heads of the tenant- 
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farmers. This they cannot endure. Nor, perhaps, is their resentment to 
be wondered at. A farm certainly is not a freehold ; but, nevertheless, 
the sense of possession is easily engendered by occupation, and it is a very 
potent sentiment in the English mind. It is aggravating to see a parcel 
of strangers running over your land as if it was their own, breaking down 
your fences and laughing at your protests, and doubly aggravating when 
you know that my lord or the squire makes a profit out of the transaction. 
Farmers think, moreover, in many places, that where the landlord doesn’t 
shoot himself, the right ought to devolve upon the tenant: while, over and 
above all this, there is a general soreness at what seems to be an aristocratic 
privilege—though nothing can be more ridiculous than to regard it in that 
light—only to be overcome by dint of great tact, courtesy, and liberality 
on the landlord’s part, which he is not always, perhaps, sufficiently 
studious to exhibit. 

The above are the only sources of any general dissatisfaction with the 
game-laws which impartial critics need recognize. The starving peasant 
who snares a rabbit to get a meal for his sick wife, and is imprisoned 
among felons in consequence, is a pure myth, as all men well acquainted 
with country life know; the misfortune being that a good many of the 
directors of public opinion in London are not, we fear, well acquainted 
with country life. And as for the regular poaching gangs, we do not know 
why they should constitute an argument against the game-laws, any more 
than the existence of burglars is an argument against silver-spoons. These 
remarks bring us down to the special subject of the present article— 
poachers, who and what are they ? what are the laws on which we rely 
for punishing them ? and how far are these laws effective ? 

The reader will be prepared to hear that with the changes which have 
come over game-preserving, corresponding changes have ensued in the 
condition of the poacher. As game has approximated to the character of 
ordinary property, poaching has approximated to the character of ordinary 
theft. In former days, when natural woods, commons, and wastes were 
more abundant than they are now, when population was much more scanty, 
transport much more tedious, and our habits of life altogether different, it 
is possible that the poacher was one who killed game for his own consump- 
tion ; and that interference with him was rather the vindication of a feudal 
right than necessary to the preservation of property. We may picture 
him to ourselves, if we like, lurking in some sequestered den—half cave, 
half cottage—built into the hill-side, and protected by a spreading oak, 
and there will be no one to disturb our vision. We may imagine him a 
good sportsman, a self-taught naturalist, sober, and, in his own eyes at 
least, honest and industrious. Last, but not least, let him stand six feet 
high, be a model of strength and activity, with a frank bold countenance, 
a merry blue eye, extremely white teeth, and a smile that would subdue 
a duchess. Our fancy may paint him as we like, and nobody, we repeat, 
can contradict us. That is the poacher of the golden age; before 
tnodern preserves, modern battues, or percussion-caps were invented. 
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But as we do not believe in the ‘starving-peasant”’ theory of poaching, 
still less do we believe in that romantic and picturesque ideal which 
modern novelists do still occasionally present to us. The poacher of the 
old school, if he ever existed, with his Allan-a-Dale swagger and Robin 
Hood-like generosity, is as extinct as Dick Turpin. To him has succeeded 
the poacher of the iron age: the‘member of a ruflianly gang, whose busi- 
ness is to fill the dealers’ shops in town and country, and to get drunk 
upon the proceeds. These gangs vary in number and in daring, from the 
topsawyers of London down to the provincial artists who are shoemakers 
or ratcatchers by day and poachers only by night. The cream of the pro- 
fession, we fancy, sully not their hands by any meaner occupation, not at 
least during the days of their glory—‘ in the season of the year.”” These 
men, making some large town or village in a good game country, or perhaps 
London itself, their head-quarters, carry on operations in a systematic and 
wholesale fashion. They have their spies and underlings in the neighbour- 
hood of all the large preserves, from whom they receive accurate informa- 
tion as to the quantity of game, the likeliest covers, the movements of 
the keepers, and the character of the local.police. In fact their precautions 
and their organization are exactly the same as those of any regular gang 
of housebreakers. When it is once determined to make a descent on some 
particular preserve, the first thing to be done is to create a false alarm in 
an opposite direction. The keepers and watchers on the property about to 
be attacked are pretty sure to hear of this, and to be thrown into a state of 
false security ; while another and more important point will have been gained 
if the police have been induced to look out along a different line of high- 
road. The proper steps having been taken to secure these desirable objects, 
the party sets out so as to arrive at the scene of action between eleven and 
twelve at night. If they are sufficiently numerous to defy any force which 
the keepers can bring against them, they are, of course, less attentive 
to those precautions which otherwise they are bound to take. But this is 
not often the case, though sometimes gangs of as many as forty or fifty men 
will invade a well-stocked preserve, and plunder it before the keeper’s eyes. 
However, the ordinary way of proceeding makes secrecy desirable, and your 
regular poacher never courts a collision. He would rather do anything 
than fight, not from want of courage, but because resistance, if ineffectual, 
only aggravates the penalty, while severe hurts given or received on either 
side, create a scandal and publicity which is sure to be injurious to the 
trade. Accordingly he takes as many precautions as a Red Indian to ensure 
perfect silence. The merest whimper from a dog; the crackle of a dry 
stick ; a cough, or a sneeze, may at any moment betray his whereabouts 
to some watcher more vigilant than his fellows, or worse than all, to that 
savage and sleepless Cerberus, the keeper’s dog. The wheels of the 
cart, and sometimes even the feet of the horse, are mufiled; while 
long practice has made the poacher perfect in breaking the necks 
of hares and rabbits without allowing them to squeal. Herein, how- 
ever, lies one of his greatest dangers. The scream of a hare can be 
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heard at a very long distance; and if that sound is once caught, the 
poacher knows that the keeper and his men will soon muster. Still, this 
will take some little time; and then will come the discussion as to what 
quarter the sound came from; and even if right on that point, the 
guardians of the furry tribe will perhaps only reach the spot to find that 
the poachers have by that time moved off to another cover. One of their 
ordinary dodges is to sprinkle a few men about at different points, in 
order to distract the attention of the keepers and induce them to divide 
their forces. Upon the whole, in netting hares and rabbits outside the 
covers, the chances are very much in the poacher’s favour. But where 
pheasants are his ohject the difficulties are greatly augmented. For 
pheasants must be shot. To shoot them the covers must be entered, and 
walking through brushwood is in itself no silent operation, to say nothing of 
the disturbance raised by that most useful of natural alarums, the boisterous 
wood-pigeon. Of course we are here assuming that the marauders use 
only air-guns ; if they use powder they must be very favourably circum- 
stanced, indeed, to avoid discovery. Still, when the wind is in the right 
quarter and the cover is divided by a hill from the nearest lodge, a good 
many pheasants may be killed even in this way before the authorities are 
alarmed. Netting partridges is not quite so hazardous an operation; but 
then it is less certain in its results, and less profitable when successful. 
However, it is of course part of the poacher’s business, and no doubt it is 
from partridges that a great part of his livelihood is drawn. 

The night’s work finished, the cart laden, and the public road once 
gained, the poacher used to be able to congratulate himself that all danger 
was over. Not so now, however. He still has the police to get round, 
who may be looking out for him within a mile or two of the town to 
which he is conveying his booty. Of course he puts in practice all sorts 
of dodges to evade these hateful sentinels. Long circuits by cross-roads 
from one turnpike-road to another are frequently adopted for this purpose ; 
and sometimes a cart-load of game has been known to be kept out in the 
country for several nights before it could run the blockade. But when 
all goes right, the game is usually smuggled into the back premises of the 
purchaser by about six o’clock in the morning, and between seven and 
eight the poachers regain their hotel, and tumble into bed at once. About 
twelve or one they enjoy a copious breakfast of beefsteaks, bacon, and 
ale; and the afternoon is comfortably passed in smoking, dog-fighting, 
playing skittles, mending nets, and concocting fresh plans for the morrow. 
Those sallow-faced, round-shouldered men, in dirty stockings, unlaced 
ankle-boots, knee-breeches, and velveteen jackets, who are to be seen 
lounging about the door of the most disreputable-looking public in any 
large straggling village or country town, are ten to one members of the 
fraternity aforesaid. 

We have seen that poaching to be successfully pursued demands a 
combination of qualities decidedly above the average: courage, nerve, 
patience, great quickness of eye and ear, fertility of resource, and knowledge 
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of the habits of game. Such qualities demand and fetch a good price. It 
is impossible to calculate exactly the average earnings of & poacher during 
his season of five months, but they are considerable. Prices vary: but 
assuming that from first to last he gets 2s. 6d. a brace for partridges, 4s. 
a brace for pheasants, 2s. 6d. a piece for hares, and 6d. a piece for 
rabbits, we can make a rough guess at the result.* We should say that a 
gang of ten men might take a hundred pheasants, a hundred hares, a 
hundred rabbits, and a hundred partridges per week. Some weeks of 
course they may take treble the quantity, but we should think that from 
the first of September to the first of February the above is a pretty fair 
caleulation. At the price we have put upon each description of game the 
sum total will be thirty pounds per week, or three pounds a week to each 
man of the gang. Their expenses come to very little. There is always an 
association of publicans to pay fines, employ counsel, and replace imple- 
ments. The men have their three pounds a week clear profit; and as it is 
truer to say that the poacher’s season lasts from the middle of August 
to the middle of February, it may be said that his earnings all the year 
round average thirty shillings a week, that is to say, that for six months’ 
work he gets the yearly income of many a skilled artisan. 

What the poacher does with himself out of the season is not very 
clear. There are, of course, a good many who are always ostensibly 
engaged in some kind of handicraft. Others probably hang about pigeon- 
matches, or keep their hands in by stealing live game or eggs for breeding. 
Some few, perhaps, live upon their savings, and take their wives to 
Gravesend ; but behind the screen which veils the poacher’s domestic 
life we eare not to penetrate. His public life is one of constant excite- 
ment, large profits, and commensurate sensuality: he is the envy of the 
village youth, and the prop of the village alchouse. 

Such are poachers and poaching in this year of grace 1867 ; and we 
hope we shall not be suspected of any illiberal proclivities, when we say 
that we scarcely understand the hostility provoked by those laws which 
are intended to restrain them. The question is a very simple one. Does 
the country on the whole wish game to exist or to be exterminated ? To 
call this a landowner’s question is rather a misuse of words. Game requires 
Jand to live on, and accordingly the landowner is supposed to be specially 
interested in the game-laws. A little reflection will show us that this 
conclusion is more than doubtful. It is possible that if the game-laws 
were abolished to-morrow, the owner of any moderate estate could always 
keep game enough upon it for his own amusement, and to supply his own 
table. But what would become of all that numerous class who, possessing 
no land of their own, are nevertheless enabled, under the present system, 
to partake in a healthy and invigorating amusement at the expense of 
other people ? If it were not for the game-laws, gentlemen could only 
afford to invite such friends to shoot as were in a position to invite them 
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back again. In the second place, the first consequence of the abolition of 
the game-laws would be an immense rise in the price of game. And 
would that affect no one but the landowners? Why, the landowners are 
almost the only class in the country whom it would not affect. Thus, 
in both the shooting and the eating of game, a vast number of persons are 
interested, besides those who preserve it. Accordingly, whether the game- 
laws be abolished or maintained, it is quite unreasonable to cast all the 
odium of them on the shoulders of the landed aristocracy. The question 
is simply this, whether there is not a sufficiently large and miscellaneous 
minority desirous of keeping game in the country to make their wishes 
worthy of consideration. Of course, it is useless to invite our readers to 
any consideration of the present state of the law, or to any proposed im- 
provements in it, unless they first of all agree to the propriety of some law. 

There is an objection to the game-laws cutting much more deeply into 
the roots of things, of which we are bound to take some notice, if only to 
show that we are aware of its existence. The game-laws are injurious to 
the morals of the people, therefore they ought to be abolished. This bare 
statement, however, implies the existence of a syllogism of which the major 
premiss is this, that all things which are injurious to the morals of the 
people ought to be abolished. It is plain either that this cannot be the 
case, or that the principle of property is a vicious one. For all property is 
a temptation, and all temptations are injurious to the morals of the people. 
By the common consent of mankind, therefore, we may assume that our major 
premiss is to be negatived. We then descend to a particular affirmative,— 
some things which are injurious to the morals. of the people ought to be 
abolished. Very good: but what things? And here we are plunged into 
a sea of casuistry in which we may toss ourselves about for ever. Gene- 
rally we may say, that all things which, being immoral in themselves, exist 
only for the sake of immorality, ought to be abolished. In this list would 
come gambling-houses and brothels. ‘ Then we come to things which are 
immoral in themselves, but of which the object or final cause is not 
immoral, such as bribery at elections; for there is no immorality in being 
a Member of Parliament. And, thirdly, we may come to things which, 
though moral in themselves, do nevertheless conduce to immorality, such 
as public-houses. Now it is clear that game-laws come under neither of 
the two first heads. They are not immoral in the abstract. We have to 
consider them, then, as they come under the third,—things which, in 
themselves innocent, conduce in their effects to vice. But we now find 
ourselves face to face with a very simple formula which it is common to 
apply to such cases, we mean the use and the abuse of things. And we 
set the one against the other. As De Quincey points out, the much- 
maligned science of casuistry is nevertheless in universal operation in the 
affairs of the world. We are always obliged to make cases. Now, in this 
instance, we can lay down no principle. We can only say that, wherever 
the abuse exceeds the use, palpably, grossly, and to such an extent as 
almost to override and extinguish it, then such things should be abolished. 
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Common sense is the only tribunal by which this point can be determined. 
We consider that in this respect the public-house question is closely 
analogous to the game-law question. Both are temptations to vice. But, 
on the other hand, it is contended that both serve other purposes, which 
are not only innocent, but in the one case necessary, and in the other 
salutary ; of which the evil they do by the temptations they hold out is 
not great enough to justify the stoppage.' 

On broad grounds it may be added that as all classes of mankind are 
exposed to their particular temptations in the path of life, the poor must 
expect to have theirs; and that this system of removing all temptations 
because they are temptations, is inconsistent with the theory of moral 
discipline, and the formation of virtuous habits. The truth is that life in 
all its varieties is a daily illustration of the well-known dilemma of the 
old philosopher: Uxorem si habeas informem, zowwy est, si bellam, roy : 
ergo nullam duxeris. But the world nevertheless rejects this conclusion. 
So we may argue that life without certain pleasures and elegancies is 
a dreary waste: with them it is full of temptations, ergo—cut your 
throat. But the world is illogical, and rejects the proffered razor. 

Having already shown that game-laws do not exist for the benefit of 
landowners in particular, we may now inquire whether there is really any 
way open to us of making them at once more effective and less odious; 
that is to say, whether any better machinery than has yet been devised 
can be adopted for the repression of poaching. 

The legislature at an early date seems to have perceived where the 
knot of the difficulty lay. In the fifth year of Queen Anne’s reign an Act 
was passed making it illegal for any ‘“‘higgler or chapman” to be in 
possession of game. By the 28th of George II. it was declared illegal 
for such persons to be in possession of game unless obtained from those 
who were ‘‘ qualified to kill game.” In this state the law remained for 
nearly eight years. And as in former days very few persons who were 
qualified to kill game ever sold it, the Act amounted virtually to a prohi- 
bition of the sale of game. Of course the law was evaded; and it was in 
furtherance of such evasion that partridges acquired the special name of 
‘‘ birds,’ while hares were generally known as “lions.” Our readers 
may remember the solemn waiter at Cheltenham who informs ‘‘ Pelham” 
that he cannot have less than a whole lion. At length, in 1881, the Act 
was passed which is now the recognized authority on the subject. It 
abolished all qualifications, and substituted the game-certificate. It 
authorised the sale of game by all dealers who were licensed, the licence 
being two pounds. It declared that any licensed dealer procuring game 
from an unlicensed person should be liable to a penalty. And it enacted 
that the game-certificate authorising to kill game should carry with it the 
right of selling game. We have heard indeed this construction of the Act 
disputed, but the wording of the 17th clause seems to admit of only one 
interpretation : ‘‘ Every person who shall have obtained an annual game- 
certificate shall have power to sell game to any person licensed to deal in 
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game.” So that gentlemen who sell their game are not, it seems, 
required to take out a dealer’s licence. The reader should observe that 
by this change in the law, the sport of shooting ceased to be the privilege 
of the qualified few, and was thrown open to everybody without any 
reservation who chose to pay for the luxury. The old qualification was of 
various kinds, but in every case it was founded on connexion with the land 
or with the aristocracy, and was essentially a feudal privilege. This 
character, we would urgently impress upon our readers, it has now totally 
lost. Every man may shoot who can give his three pounds for a certificate, 
as every man may hunt who can give fifty guineas for a hunter. The 
owner of land has no remedy against a certificated intruder but the law of 
trespass ; which is equally available against intruders of all kinds. Game 
is not protected against such a man at all. Your fields and hedges are 
protected against him as against any other trespasser, but not your phea- 
sants and partridges. He may kill these wherever he can find them. And 
though it has been decided that if you catch a man shooting game on your 
own ground after he has been once warned off, you may take it from him, 
we think it doubtful whether this decision is in harmony with the spirit of 
the Act.. But you can’t punish him for the offence, except as a trespasser, 
neither can you take his gun, as many foolish people imagine. It is clear, 
therefore, that the right of shooting has lost every vestige of an aristocratic or 
exclusive character. Landowners and lords of manors have no more rights 
than other people in this respect. They cannot kill the game on their own 
ground without paying for it. And poaching, therefore, so far as it tends 
to diminish the supply of game available for the purposes of the certificated 
public, is an offence against the public, and not against any one class. 

These considerations, if more generally propagated, should tend to 
relieve the game-laws of a good deal of their odium. It is a healthy and 
popular exercise which they are designed to protect quite as much as, or 
more than, an idle and patrician pastime. And poachers, if the question 
were really understood, would be regarded everywhere as public nuisances, 
and not as interesting martyrs. But to go back to the point from which we 
started, the state of the law, namely, as it affects the sale and purchase 
of game.— 

It is pretty clear that no such effectual extinguisher could be placed 
upon poaching as a legislative enactment which should cut away his 
market from the poacher. At present, it is beyond dispute that the 
source and root of all the evil is in the fishmonger’s back-parlour. It is 
obvious that for more than a century and a half this truth has been 
apparent to Government, and that they have been fruitlessly endeavouring 
to act upon it. But hitherto every attempt to check unlawful traffic in 
game has been a practical failure. The twenty-eighth clause of the 1st 
and 2nd William IV., which we have already cited, has remained a dead 
letter. Poulterers and fishmongers continue their dealings with the poacher 
in almost absolute security, and have been known to joke even a county 
Member about the pheasants which they had from his preserves. The 
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difficulty of detection seems almost insuperable. Yet until the ‘“ fence” 
can be got at, we shall do very little with the thief. The Act of 1862, 
which empowered the police to stop and search carts, or suspicious-looking 
jacket-pockets, and apprehend the owners if they were found to contain 
game, has worked well. But, after all, it has but thrown one ‘additional 
difficulty in the poacher’s path : it has caused more poachers to be caught, 
but it hasn’t diminished poaching. Neither will anything have that effect 
till a blow can be struck at the trade ; till the poacher’s profits are affected ; 
till the springs which feed the stream begin to fail. Till that can be 
done, we may throw obstacles in the poacher’s way, but they will no 
more kill poaching than dams will dry up a river. 

If all game-preservers were forced to take out a separate licence for 
selling game, it would have one of two effects : either they would pay the 
licence, and in that case sell a great deal more game, or they would not 
pay it, and in that case would preserve a good deal less. Either alterna- 
tive would be attended by other good results. In the first place, the 
more game the dealers got from gentlemen, the less they would require 
from poachers. In the second place, the payment of this sum would 
form an additional contribution to the revenue, and would pro tanto 
diminish the odium of preserving, and proportionably the sympathy with 
poaching. On the second hypothesis, excessive preserving would be got 
rid of, the complaints of the farmer would be stopped, and the profits of 
poaching much reduced. We cannot help thinking that if this suggestion 
were adopted, means might still be found of bringing home offences to the 
game-dealers, and of making their trade with poachers much more 
dangerous and precarious than it is at present. Moreover, there is no 
reason why gentlemen should not make a trade of rearing and selling 
game as of rearing and selling sheep. And if the system were regularly 
established and recognized, it is possible that a feeling would gradually 
spring up among the dealers adverse to buying from the poacher. There 
is many a butcher now who wouldn’t buy stolen sheep-though he knew he 
shouldn’t be detected. And we sincerely believe that, if poaching were 
more generally exhibited in its true light, and robbed of that mystery 
and romance which at present shroud it, such a feeling would become 
very common. 

Cases such as that brought forward by Mr. Taylor, the Member for 
Leicester, last July, are very mischievous. The miscarriage of justice 
which took place in that instance was immediately assumed to be an in- 
separable accident of the game-laws, and to constitute a valid objection to 
the existence of an unpaid magistracy. The inference is absurd; but 
then, under existing circumstances, men should be very careful how they 
give a handle to such absurdities. When a law is unpopular, its admini- 
strators should walk warily. And certainly, if of any crime, it may be 
said of poaching that it is more prudent to let twenty guilty men go than 
to punish only one who is innocent. In this instance two men were 
convicted of poaching before a Wiltshire bench of magistrates on the sole 
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testimony of a gamekeeper. One of the two men had been convicted 
before: and the gamekeeper had been mistaken before. It was contended 
that the unsupported evidence of a man who had proved himself liable to 
error ought not to have been accepted as conclusive. Our own opinion is 
that it would have been more prudent in the magistrates in such a case to 
have erred upon the side of leniency. But there are one or two points 
suggested by the case, which affect poaching in general, and accordingly 
claim a place in this article. One is this, that there is a border-land between 
the professional poacher and the honest labourer, if not so wide as it used 
to be, still much wider than skirts any other criminal profession ; and that 
the existence of this border-land is a source of great perplexity to 
magistrates. If a man is caught picking a pocket, or breaking into a 
house, or swindling by an assumed name, or anything of that kind, he is 
pretty sure to be a regular professional criminal. But the man who snares 
a rabbit is not equally sure to be a professional poacher. He is on the 
high-road to become one; that is certain. But he may have done it for 
the fun of the thing ; or from an idea of its cleverness; or merely from a 
lawless disposition in general. But there is very great difficulty in 
distinguishing between a man of this class, and a confirmed offender: and 
probably hardly any one can do it but those who live upon the spot, and 
have constant opportunities of observing him. This is one reason why the 
evidence of gamekeepers and the decision of local magistrates have often 
more in them than meets the eye of the general public. This is a point 
in their favour. There is, secondly, one that tells against them in just 
about an equal degree. Between gamekeepers and poachers, and especially 
such poachers as oftenest come before the magistrates, there is a much more 
bitter feeling than exists between officers of justice in general and criminals 
in general. They are pitted against each other in a much more personal 
way ; and the game which the poacher takes is what the keeper regards 
almost as his own. He has reared it and tended it early and late, and 
has an interest in it which it is quite impossible a policeman should feel 
for the stock-in-trade of a goldsmith or a watchmaker. Then, again, the 
policeman is one of a numerous and disciplined force, the lustre of whose 
exploits is reflected upon each member of it, whether he has done anything 
himself or not. But a keeper has his own reputation either to make or to 
maintain. What keepers in general may do affects not him. He would 
be thought none the better of, though a keeper in the next county had 
taken twenty poachers single-handed. Consequently, there is generally a 
tendency, kept in check, or developed according to the character of the 
master, on the part of keepers to make business, and to demonstrate their 
own activity. Gentlemen should always be upon their guard against this 
very natural weakness of human nature ; for sure we are that in the feuds 
upon the subject of game which agitate most rural districts, it plays a most 
important part, and is at the bottom of many of the crimes which are 
mostly charged against the game-laws. 
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The Bouse that Scott Built. 


— 


Some years ago—Eheu! fugaces, dc.—I wrote, in the infancy of this 
Magazine, a modest essay, entitled ‘The House that John Built.” The 
John was that venerable gentleman, Mr. John Company of the East Indies, 
then recently deceased, and I spoke with tender regrets, and almost, 
indeed, with mournful memories of the old times, when I served the honest 
merchant in his great house in Leadenhall. Since that time, the 
delenda est has become the deleta est, if Iam not wrong in the tenses, 
which I learnt at Christ’s in the old hatless days of yellow stockings. 
Not one stone stands upon another. The old street, whose pavements I 
trod for so many years, should now be baptized anew, taking the name of 
‘‘Ichabod Street,” for ‘‘ the glory has departed.” I went there once 
after Mr. Company’s servants were sent to lodge in the tavern over against 
the Abbey of Westminster, and I saw, from the opposite side of the street, 
the ruins of “ The House that John Built.”” One wall only remained, 
with some projecting roofs and floors; and I discerned, for the last time, 
a fragment of the room in which I had done Mr. Company’s work for so 
many long years. With a mist about my eyes, I retreated to the region 
which gives its name to the work in which I now write, and I never had 
the heart to journey again into the old street. I am told that on the site 
where once stood the House that John Built, there is now a vast stack of 
offices in which business of all sorts and sizes is done by a miscellaneous 
assemblage of merchantmen and brokers, and promoters of public com- 
panies. It may be a fanciful thought, but it has seemed to me, that 
ever since the demise of Mr. John Company, the good old family name 
has fallen into disrepute. There is assuredly an unsavoury odour about 
it in these days ; for, whereas it was the pride of Mr. John Company to 
raise many to fame and fortune, the companies which have fungused up 
since his.time, bring only ruin and disgrace. 

Thus the old House of which I wrote is clean gone from the East; 
and a grand mansion or palace has risen up in the West, for the use of 
Mr. Company’s successors. It is easier to pull down than to build up, 
whether it be fame, fortune, or a big house; and it has been no surprise 
to me, therefore, to find that, as I write, the business is still carried on at 
the temporary lodgings in the Tavern. It may be, however, that before 
these pages meet the eye of the public, the flitting will have commenced, 
and that if my old comrades and their masters are not then fairly housed 
in their new abode, they will at least be on their way to Downing Street. 
Iam minded, therefore, in this month of August, having been taken by 
my nephew Marmaduke (now a senior clerk in what is called the Indian 
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Department of her Majesty’s Government) all over the new building, to 
say something about it, after my own rambling, desultory fashion. Per- 
haps something of everything will be found in my discourse, except that 
of which I may be most expected to speak—the architecture of the new 
Indian Palace, whereof I know nothing. Indeed, looking at the outside 
of the thing, I must confess that I cannot quite take in the design. But, 
peradventure, the reason of this is that the original conception of a group 
of public offices has not yet been carried out to completion. Looking at 
it the other day, from the park of St. James, on my way to the Tea-and- 
Toast Club, hard by the site of old Charlton House, which ever brings 
back to my memory the old days of Gidipus Tyrannus, I confess I could 
make nothing of it as a whole, though some of the details are mighty 
pretty ; and I wished that good Mr. Gilbert or Mr. Digby were at my 
elbow to delight me with an intelligent demonstration ‘in default of any 
light of my own. But I am bound to have faith in those great men—and 
there is no faith so pure as that which gropes hopelessly in the dark. 

Not questioning, therefore, the excellency of the external structure, 
either as a whole in esse, or part of a whole in posse, I pass on to the con- 
templation of the interior, which is an emanation, as I am instructed, of 
the fertile genius of Mister Digby Wyatt. I speak only of that part which 
belongs to the successors of Mr. Company, who are to be housed in what 
is now a semi-detached palace, the managers of her Majesty’s Foreign 
Department being their neighbours—my profane footsteps have not trodden 
that part of the great House that Scott Built—nor do I know aught of the 
inner chambers. But although I am little addicted to gauds—a matter 
whereof I purpose presently to speak with greater amplitude—I am pleased 
as an Englishman to see that these high officers of her Majesty the Queen 
have a fitting place for the reception of the ambassadors and envoys of 
foreign Powers who have relations in this favoured country. There is 
‘‘ glory,” as the poet wrote, in “moderation ;” but those old houses in 
Downing Street were on the wrong side of moderation. It was not merely 
that they were not palatial, but that they were absolutely shabby—of such 
a poor and paltry appearance altogether, that even humble-minded English- 
men might blush to think that the ambassadors of great emperors and kings 
should be received amidst so much dreariness and dirt. Famous all over 
the world was Downing Street—but what a poor little place it was! How 
many people have made pilgrimages thither, looked up the street 
incredulously, and returned ruefully disappointed at the moment, and 
de-illusionised for the rest of their days. It was, even in the estima- 
tion of plain men like myself, not at all given to the vanities, a national 
shame that foreign countries should see our great Ministers so poorly 
housed. There was not a nobleman in the country, or a private gentleman 
of good estate, who would have lived in that miserable cul de sac—not 
much better than a West End mews. I trust that, in the Foreign Minister’s 
new house, Mr. Scott has provided a grand “salon,” as I think it is 
called, in which may be held those conferences, on the issues of which the 
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peace of the world so often hinges and depends. We may manage our 
own little affairs as poorly as we like—I do not know that it much matters 
that we should decide such questions as those of over-charged income-tax 
or tickets-of-leave in grand ministerial edifices. But when it is the duty 
of Britannia to give a reception to other Powers, it becomes her to wear 
becoming vestments, not to disfigure herself with mean apparel. ‘‘ What 
is Majesty deprived of its externals?’’ ‘A jest.” And so the repre- 
sentatives of Majesty may make themselves ludibria, or laughing-stocks, if 
they do not make a becoming appearance in the sight of our allies. 

But, for all this, I am not without a feeling of apprehension that there 
is a little too much of outward display in the new apartments which have 
been assigned to the successors of Mr. John Company. I think that 
people who have important work to do, ought to be well housed. They 
should have light and air and space. These conditions it is essential to 
fulfil. But when they are fulfilled, I do not know that, for ordinary 
purposes of business, much more is required. I know that in what I 
write there is more or less of the prejudice of the superannuated man— 
the laudator temporis acti, who thinks that ‘‘ whatever was is best.” But 
there was a sort of sombre simplicity about the House that John Built, 
which if it did not look like beauty, certainly looked like work, There 
was very little in the way of decoration about it except the mirrors and 
the marble mantel-piece in the court-room, which latter article of vertu, 
being an allegorical representation somewhat commercial in its tenden- 
cies, has been removed to the new council-chamber. But we neyer had 
much time to look about us, and we were regardless of such things as 
fresh paint and gilding and cornices of elaborate device. The change, 
however, is all in accordance with what is called the “spirit of the age.”’ 
Even the city of London has cast off the severe simplicity so redolent of 
business which was erst the prevailing style of its houses. They build 
palaces now in place of houses; or at least they have palatial fronts, 
distinguished by all sorts of fanciful designs. Banks and Insurance 
companies and even private firms, content in the Georgian era with 
modest edifices of brick and mortar, straight up from basement to roof, 
with everything like their business ‘‘ on the square,” now put on false 
fronts of the most pretentious kind; and as to the taverns or hotels of 
the present age, verily they are of royal aspect, magnificent to behold. 
But it may not perhaps be all an old man’s prejudice, if I think sometimes 
that the business, which is thus gorgeously represented on the surface, 
may be almost as gimcracky as its fantastic front. My mind misgives me 
when I contemplate all this finery. It is what one of my respected 
seniors in the old house, Mr. Charles Lamb, would have called not 
decoration but ‘‘ decoyration.” And the saddest part of all is that the 
cheatery extends even to God’s most perfect works—fair women, who 
have become in these days mere ‘ painted sepulchres,” false of colour, 
false of hair, plastered and padded and made up with all sorts of ingenious 
contrivances for giving false proportions to the human frame, ‘ The 
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pity of it, oh, Iago! pity of it.’ What sane man with wife-ward 
tendencies would choose a help-mate from among these decoy-rated 
damsels, instead of following the example of good Doctor Primrose ? 
And I confess that if I were a young man, beginning life, and had choice 
of clerkships before me, I would rather covet a stool in a house of the 
good old inornate type than in one of those grand new palaces, with their 
elaborate frontages, or, as it is the fashion to call them, fagades. 

I do not, therefore, as at present minded, contemplating, with a 
certain amount of admiration, this magnificent structure, think that it 
‘‘looks like business.’’ On the other hand, it must be conceded, that 
on the evening of the 19th of July, in this present year, when the doors 
of the new office were first opened to the public, and the Grand Turk was 
entertained by Mr. Company’s successors, it looked wonderfully like 
pleasure. In virtue of my position as a pensioned servant of Mr. Com- 
pany, I was permitted to look down from an upper gallery at this 
entertainment ; and truly it was a beautiful sight. It was like a scene 
out of the Arabian Nights; but the solitary touch of business in the whole 
was that it went on ‘‘from ten to four,’—though from eve to morn 
instead of from morn to eve; and perhaps not a few rejoiced as greatly 
when the pleasure-hours were over as any workers at the desk rejoice 
when the moment of emancipation is at hand, and the pen is wiped finally 
on the blotting pad. I have observed that a great deal has been said and 
written about this entertainment. In the Commons’ House of Parliament 
especially there was overmuch of malignant speech, which, it occurred to 
me, would not have been vented if the patriotic speakers had been among 
the invited guests. Verily, are we to ‘“‘ have no more cakes and ale?” 
For my part, as I wrote of yore, I think hospitality is seemly and 
becoming, and tends to good service. Mr. Company was not forgetful 
of the duties of hospitality. He did many kindly and genial things. He 
gave all his principal domestic servants the temperate refreshment of 
breakfast at any hour of the day; and he invited them, from time to time, 
with others who had served him abroad, to dinner at the London Tayern- 
in Bishopgate or elsewhere,—and no better dinners were ever given. 
Once a year, too, he had a select party at Mr. Lovegrove’s Tavern on 
the banks of the Thames, by Blackwall, which were among the pleasantest 
festivities of the season. I touched upon some of these points when I 
wrote of the merits of Mr. Company, many years ago, but it is an old 
man’s privilege to repeat himself; and what I say now is proper to the 
occasion. Since Mr. Company’s demise there have been no signs of 
hospitality ; there has been no good cheer. And I know enough of the 
financial expenditure of that establishment (for I spent my life in the 
** Accounts’ Branch’’) to be cognizant of the fact, that in those nine 
years this timid parsimony, though it may have been in the main, as 
small economy always is, a loss, must have shown immediate results of 
profit on the books of the concern, by no means scored out by the cost 
of the entertainment to the Grand Turk. I think, however, that it would 
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be more beneficial to revert to the old plan of distributive hospitality ; 
and that the fat bucks and the lively turtles of past years did more for 
the ‘“‘services’’ than ever could be done by a decennial dance, with 
blocks of ice in the corridors, a deficiency of clean plates and cold chicken 
in the supper-rooms, and young guardsmen, who would die rather than 
go to the Indies, as masters of the ceremonies. 

I do not write this in disparagement of the entertainment to the Grand 
Turk, which all the world pronounced to be the greatest success of the 
season. Indeed, though I only looked down upon it from on high, I 
was charmed by the spectacle that presented itself to my gaze through 
my nephew Marmaduke’s race-glasses. And not the least charming 
part of the sight was that of so many of Mr. Company’s old servants, 
whose faces I recognized despite their unaccustomed costumes, above 
their uniforms or their courtiers’ garbs, with ‘‘ knees and buckles.” For 
a rumour had run through the club-houses, to the effect that Mr. Com- 
pany’s successors were minded rather to open their doors to fashionable 
nonentities, immortalized by Mr. Debrett, than to men who will live in 
the history of India. I confess that the rumour disturbed me greatly ; 
but I am not the first man who has been disquieted by a lie. Even in 
that great crowd, where so many must have escaped an old man’s not 
over-quick observation, I saw so many old familiar faces, with a prescrip- 
tive right to be there, and read next day so many names of younger heroes, 
the Probyns and John Watsons of a later generation, who had done 
glorious work in the time of our greatest need, that I was well satisfied 
that Mr. Company’s servants had not been left under the “cold shade.” 
I was pleased, too, to see that in the upper gallery, wherein many younger 
members of the Home Establishment, and their families, had been suffered 
to disport themselves, there was as keen an enjoyment of the festival as 
in the lower more crowded rooms; that the strains’ of Mr. Godfrey’s 
music lost nothing in the ascent ; and that as there was more space, and 
not less champagne, the supplementary dances, which were improvised 
late in the evening, were perhaps the least dreary of all. 

I could not have passed over in an essay, professing to give some 
account of the House that Scott built, and that Wyatt decorated, some 
mention of that magnificent house-warming on the 19th of July. But 
it is only an episode, and the serious matter before me is work, not 
pleasure. The main question is, whether the house is well suited to the 
business that is to be done init. I inquired, when my nephew Marmaduke 
conducted me over the great building, into the arrangement and disposition 
of the several chambers for the conduct of public business; and I was 
well pleased to see that the accommodation was excellent, both for profit 
and pleasure, and that future generations of India’s home-servants will be. 
comfortably lodged. It is a common accident that if a house is long 
a-building, the circumstances of the future occupants change before the 
work is done ; so that what was perfect adaptation in the first design, may 
not be so in the final completion. I remember that when once, with a poor 
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little mite of money, my clerkly savings, I did a humble bit of building 
myself, everything was changed with me before I could take possession, 
and, indeed, it was all so saddened by painful memories, that I never cared 
to enter the rooms, which had been built under a flush of rosy hopes 
and joyful expectations. And there is something of this sadness, though 
not the same personal sharpness of sorrow, in the thought that whilst this 
great house was being built, there were changes in the establishment, and 
that not only individual servants for whom accommodation had been 
prepared, but whole departments disappeared from the scene, before the 
building was ready for their ‘reception. This was, perhaps, a gain to the 
rest. It would have been worse if the family had grown up faster than the 
building, and it had been found that there was not a sufficiency of space 
for so large an official population. But still I have said that there is some- 
thing, to an old man like myself, mournful in the thought of the disap- 
pearance of old institutions to which I had been accustomed all my life. 
Time was, for example, when Mr. Company’s Marine Department was not 
one of the least serviceable, or the least honoured parts of his establish- 
ment. Not to speak of those earlier times, when Mr. Company had a 
grand fleet of merchant-ships of his own, and on those precious argosies 
brought home the produce of the East, I may recall the days when there 
was an Indian navy, as there was an Indian army; and men skilled in 
the languages and familiar with the usages of the countries skirting the 
waters in which they sailed, had not given place to her Majesty’s sea- 
captains with strange eccentric notions of the way of dealing with native 
chiefs,—the days, too, when Mr. Company sent every year thousands of 
white troops to the Indies, in transport vessels, which he took up for the 
purpose ; but all this, too, has gone, and his successors only build troop- 
ships for others to use, leaving it to servants, dwelling in Somerset House, 
to manage the fleet, as if it belonged to their own masters. And this. is 
not the only gap thatI find in the Departments. But I doubt whether 
aught has been done better since Mr. Company died, or whether his suc- 
cessors will find better servants at home or in the Indies. ¢ 

It is an old saying, and all the more precious for its age, that ‘‘ Good 
masters make good servants ;’’ and Mr. Company, as I said of old, was 
one of the best of masters. I have heard much in praise and honour of 
the magnates who now sit in the high places occupied in past times by the 
Directors of Mr. Company’s affairs. Indeed, some of the old familiar 
names are still to be seen on the Register; and I saw some of the old 
familiar faces shining above the liveried figures that ushered the Grand 
Turk into the new Palace on the great occasion of which I have spoken. 
But names, and even faces, do not make Directors. The salt has lost its 
savour in these times. It may be true, in one sense, that ‘‘ Knowledge is 
Power ;”’ but it ir still more true that “Patronage is Power.”” When the 
patronage went to her Majesty the Queen, or the Queen’s Minister, or was 
thrown into a common store to be raffled or ‘‘ competed” for by the out- 
side world, all the power passed away from the managers of the great 
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concern; and the kindly patriarchal interest which they took in their 
servants passed away with it. They became only upper servants them- 
selves, paid to do certain work, which some think was not much 
wanted. And I have heard it said by my nephew Marmaduke, and 
others who have stools in the new concern, that the old ties are 
quite loosened, and that those who sit in the high places have no sort 
of parental tenderness for those who sit in the low. It is a recollection 
truly grateful in both senses of the adjective, for an old man like myself 
to look back upon the days when Mr. Company’s Directors, having 
good things to give away, ever remembered that patronage, like charity, 
should ‘‘ begin at home,” and seldom gave out of the house what 
was wanted within it. To serve Mr. Company was to make handsome 
provision for one’s sons, or, in respect of childless men like myself, for 
one’s nephews ; so that a servant in the old House that John Built felt, 
if he was not adding much to his worldly store, that he was laying up 
a good heritage for his children in his admitted claims on Mr. Company, 
by reason of faithful service. One did not spare any trouble for masters 
who were so good to their servants. If they sent for you one day to 
explain some difficult passage in their correspondence with the Indies, 
they sent for you next day to offer you a writer’s covenant or a cadet’s 
commission or a clerk’s stool in the old House itself for some of your kith 
and kin. But all this has now become a tradition—‘ a history little 
known.” Competition has swallowed up the claims of good and faithful 
service, and what little patronage is left after that monster has been 
satiated, goes to satisfy the exigencies of Party. There is no blame to 
any one. As a department of her Majesty’s Government, it only follows 
the example of other departments of her Majesty’s Government, in which 
the great solvent of competition has loosened the Tite Barnacles (whereof 
Mr. Dickens wrote in such a pleasant vein of exaggeration) from the rock 
to which they clung, generation after generation, with so much affectionate 
tenacity. There were Tite Barnacles on Mr. Company’s-establishment at 
home and abroad; but I do not know that they did their werk any less 
effectually for being born as it were on the rock, and sticking to it with 
all their might. Indeed, I believe that the great evil of the present 
day is the want of that very tenacity, which has been held up to scorn 
and reproach by writers of fiction who have more erratic genius than 
knowledge upon these points. Yes, indeed, since I last wrote in these 
pages, more than seven years agone, I have seen that the great solvent 
has been a little too effectual in the Indies,—that everybody is trying 
to sit as loosely as possible to his work,—that the principle most venerated 
now-a-days is a common hatred of India and all belonging to it. But it 
was not so once. Mr. Company had Tite Barnacles who loved their rock— 
workmen who loved their work. Go to the House that Scott Built and see ? 

It was a pleasant notion to decorate the new office with the marble 
effigies—some in full-length statues, others only in busts—of the great 
men who from time to time have served Mr. Company, from the days of 
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Clive to the days of Clyde. It is truly what may be called a ‘‘ Walhalla ” 
of heroes,—for Indian statesmanship is, for the most part, heroic; and 
men like Elphinstone and Metcalfe, in the course of their careers, were 
tried in the furnace, even as soldiers were, and showed as much British 
pluck. It is truly a great thing to remember that Mr. Company’s system 
fostered all this heroic growth. What a chapter might be written upon 
this gallery of marble soldiers and statesmen! What truly great men 
Mr. Company had under him in the palmy days of the merchant princes 
‘of Leadenhall! But it grieves me to think that the nation is out-living 
its gratitude,—that there is a younger generation of English statesmen 
now starting into vigorous life, who think it a glory to them to fling 
reproaches at Indian servants and Indian systems. Yet, practical denial 
is given to these reproaches by the fact, that when a good public servant is 
wanted for imperial purposes, they are fain to resort to the list of 
Mr. Company’s retired establishment, civil or military: as when the other 
day they sent John Grant to Jamaica and Patrick Grant to Malta,—as 
years before they made good use of Metcalfe, Clerk, Pottinger, Anderson, 
Trevelyan and others whom the nation could not do without in its sorest 
straits and convulsions. The rising choler is restrained by these thoughts. 
Such a nursery of captains, such a nursery of rulers, no nation has ever 
owned in a far-off dependency since the world began. And are we now 
to speak scorn of all these strong-headed, strong-hearted men, becauso 
once in a generation a pretender may be found out lacking both heart and 
head? Are Khirkee, Mehidpore, Lucknow, Delhi to be forgotten, because 
there was a great fiasco in Orissa ? 

I have been thinking that the young statesmen who talk in this 
strain might be sent to learn better from these ‘‘ animated busts ”’—these 
‘true and lively portraitures’—of our great men gone before. Let 
them learn the truth from these silent witnesses—these solemn memorials 
of the mighty dead. Iam almost minded to offer myself as Examiner. 
I think I could put a young lord, or a middle-aged commoner through his 
facings in that gallery; and at odd times I might act as cicerone to the 
outside public, with a wand of office, and do my spiriting like a pensioner 
at Greenwich or a black-robed housekeeper at Woburn. It might be as 
good as most lectures; more interesting, and—shade of Sir Joseph, 
forgive me!—more useful than anything to be heard on a Thursday 
evening at the Royal Society. For if there be aught which it is pro- 
fitable to learn, it is that great lesson of “self-help” which has been as 
nobly illustrated in the lives of Mr. Company’s servants as in those of 
England’s great engineers. How many, represented there in the cold 
marble, started from obscure beginnings, and taking the motto of the 
chivalrous Sidney, Aut viam inveniam aut faciam, made their way to the 
front, and landed themselves on the broad shining table-lands of full 
success and perfect glory. They were men who stuck to the rock for long 
years, not ever yearning after strange waters, and their adhesiveness was 


the basis of their success. 
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I say again, it was a happy thought to place in the new house the 
marble effigies of many of the great men who were the glory of the old. 
If it be not ungracious to hint a fault where so much is to commend, I 
should say that the space given in the gallery to Mr. Company’s old 
Leadenhall Directors is scarcely equal to their deserts. There is a niche 
given to Charles Grant the elder, of whom it has been said, and with 
truth, that at one time he was little less than Mr. Company himself. His 
palmiest days were before my time ; but there was much vital sap in the 


trunk, even when the leaf was sere. And I have known other Directors,’ 


now passed away from the scene, who were living influences in Leaden- 
hall, and did much to keep the wheels of Indian Government on the right 
road. Mr. Neill Edmonstone and Mr. St. George Tucker, who had 
graduated in Mr. Company's Bengal service, were among the most notable 
of these. After an experience of forty years of desk-work, I may say 
with some authority that, as a general rule, Mr. Company’s Directors, 
though well fitted for the general direction of affairs for which they were 
elected, rather marred than mended the work of their servants, when 
they interfered over-much in the concerns of the house. For it is one 
thing to know what should be written, and another to determine how to 


write it. But the two Directors whom I have named had an official style, * 


at once weighty and clear, and in their hands the pen neither blurred nor 
blotched. They were right honest men too—strong in defence of the 
right, and were ready to go to prison for it. Others, too, might be 
named, chronologically before or after them, worthy to be perpetuated in 
marble as representatives of the fast-expiring race of ‘‘ old-Indian ” states- 
men, who were not ashamed to live in the City, and who signed themselves, 
in all sincerity, ‘‘ Your loving friends.” 

But, albeit my own natural and I hope venial predilections cause me 
to lament these omissions, I am pleased and proud when I contemplate 
the grand list of Mr. Company’s servants, whose effigies preside over the 
beautiful corridors of the new house—when I think of such men as Barry 
Close, and John Malcolm, and Thomas Munro, in the good old Welles- 
leyan days—men who never spared themselves when there was good work 
to be done, and who never did any work that they did not honestly and 


well—or of men, in the other service, Jike Elphinstone and Metcalfe, who - 


never faltered in the face of any danger, and never shrunk from any toil, 
so long as the harness was on their backs. And there are others in whom, 
from personal knowledge, I have a more living interest—men of later 
renown, whose deeds, within our own time, stirred the heart of the nation to 
its depths. There is Pollock, who brightened anew the tarnished glory 
of our English military renown, and reared again the British colours which 
had been dragged and draggled through the blood-stained snows of the 
Afghan passes—a vetetan who still remains amongst us to enjoy what he 
has sown and reaped. There is Outram, the heroic, the chivalrous, sus- 
tained ever by a great enthusiasm, tender of heart, generous, and self- 
denying, but ever eager to be in the front of the battle—one of whose life 
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and death there is meet record in these pages. There is Henry Lawrence, 
greatest and best of those soldier-statesmen of whom Mr. Company was so 
proud, because they were of his own peculiar growth ; one that was seldom 
‘‘ matched of earthly hands””—“ the truest to his sworn brother of any that 
buckled on the spear”’—and all men were his sworn brethren; with a 
spirit strong but gentle; made alike for great actions and for loving 
deeds ; who lived ever for his fellows, who died for his country, and who 
in life and death was a great ensample to the world. There is his friend 
and pupil John Nicholson, “the sternest knight to his mortal foe that 
ever laid spear in rest’’—a very king of men, great of stature and great 
of heart, stricken down ere he had reached his prime, but full of the ripened 
fruit of heroism, with a heaven-born capacity for command. And there 
are many others—soldiers and statesmen, brave and wise, nurtured in the 
lap of danger, but ever calm and resolute, with a noble sense of duty 
and a love of their appointed work. Men such as these were made by 
what is called an evilsystem. If Mr. Company and his patronage had not 
existed, they would have shrivelled into Lincoln’s Inn lawyers, or banker’s 
assistants, or clerks in the Inland Revenue Office, or captains of militia ; 
and India would have been given up as a rich preserve to the favourites 
of his Royal Highness. If I could believe that the century to come would 
produce such a gallery of Indian worthies as the century gone by, verily 
I should die content. 

But I was minded when I commenced this essay to speak rather of 
the workers at home, than of the workers abroad. Perhaps my prejudices 
are more likely to warp my judgment on this domestic ground than when 
I wander far in fields of Oriental enterprise. But Iam not assured that 
the migration westwards, with all its attendant changes, before and after, 
has done much for the efficiency of the service, or the comfort of the 
servants. In the old times of Mr. Company, it must be conceded that we 
were not fashionable, but we were eminently respectable. We had been, 
perhaps, reared at Christ’s, or Merchant Taylors’, or the City of London, 
but there were many who had never rejoiced in any educational alma mater 
more dignified than a village school. I remember one junior clerk, who 
had flourished at Eton, and who had little in common with the rest. And 
it happened, for like reasons, that many amongst us dwelt in suburban 
regions of easy access from the City. Islington and Camberwell, and the 
country about Tottenham were favourite places of residence. Rents were 
moderate, and cheap conveyances were abundant, if there were need to 
ride—a bit of pompous self-indulgence to which few of us were prone. 
When the great innovation of the railway came, such of us as con- 
descended to use it, affected the line from Bishopgate, like sober citizens ; 
and even Mr. Company's Directors had a tendency to the eastward, as 
became the managers of our Eastern Empire. Those who dwelt in 
London proper, with rare exceptions, sought the central districts of 
Bloomsbury and St. Pancras. One there was, I know, who dwelt far 
westward—one of the best workmen amongst us, whose official usefulness 
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was in no wise marred by such liveliness of imagination and such depth of 
philosophic thought as I have rarely seen conjoined in one and the same 
ntellectual growth. He has recorded pleasantly in rhyme his morning 
walk, ‘‘ Eastward Ho!” through St. James’s Pleasance, by the water's side 
over which many of the windows of the new house now look), along the 
‘‘ Elizabethan Strand,” by the Savoy and Temple Bar, and St. Paul's, 
all instinct with historical associations and personal memories of men dear 
to our hearts, such as John Milton and Isaak Walton, until he reaches the 
familiar but not prosaic street of Leadenhall ; and concludes his fanciful 
travel-talk,— 

Fully roused, no more I loiter, and but scanty space remains 

From the hall whose courts assemble India’s merchant sovereigns, 

And the piared porch I enter, entering, too, the day’s routine, 

Not less duly that beforehand such as this my dream has been. * 
There were few, I have said, of Mr. Company’s servants who dwelt so far 
westward ; but since the official migration to Westminster there has been 
a great change in this respect, and the servants of Mr. Company’s suc- 
cessors have mostly left the familiar regions of Islington and Camberwell 
for fresh Tyburnian fields or the sylvan shades of the Evangelist. These 
fashionable tendencies are not conducive to the thrift which of old was 
held in high esteem amongst us, so that it was our custom, on leaving 
Mr. Company’s service, to have a little store of savings, which, I fear, is 
scarce likely in these days, for West End residence begets a West End style 
of living ; and, moreover, the high prices of commodities wherewith we are 
afflicted makes even a modest style of living a sorer expense to the most pro- 
vident. Ihave thought sometimes that if good Mr. Company had lived, he 
would have considered this in the wages of his servants. It is a hard 
case, after seven years’ longer service, to be poorer than before ; and yet 
such must be the fate of public servants on fixed salaries, who find the 
value of every pound diminished by a fourth, in consequence of the 
increased prices of all the necessaries of life during these seven years. 
Skilled labour of all kinds but our skilled labour, O friends and some- 
time fellow-workmen in the public service, obtains for itself a higher price 
in the labour-market. But because ye are loyal and do not “strike ’— 
an issue which Heaven forfend—ye are left to your patient sorrows to grow 
poorer every year. 





* Modern Manicheism, and other Poems, Besides the writer of this volume, there 
were one or two other poets in Mr. Company’s old establishment. One essayed an 
epic, illustrative of the life and death of John Company (with notes of great erudi- 
tion), the first stanza of which alone I can remember, it being descriptive of the 
locality of the ‘‘ House that John built :”— 


Not far from where Tiptreeus * now vends his costly wares, 

Where the Lombard banker deals in bills and the broker deals in shares, 
Where the flesher in the market sells his mutton by the stone, 

And turkeys fat at Christmas-time go off the hooks like fun. 





* Tiptreus, sive Mecheus, Anglicé Mechi.] Colonus illustris et venditor 
elegantiarum. 
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I have been betrayed unconsciously into more warmth on this subject 
than befits one in whom the fires of youth have long since burnt out. It 
was my purpose only to observe that, seeing how time itself has brought 
some grievous changes, pressing sorely on the clerkly purse, I have some- 
times thought that the evil of increased expenditure might be further 
aggravated by this tendency to migrate towards more favourite western 
regions. I have thought, too, that perhaps West End habits might come 
as a necessary sequence of West End residence, and that the old punctuality 
for which Mr. Company’s servants were famous in Leadenhall might 
in Whitehall soon become extinct. I have been accustomed all my days 
to the official work-period of ‘‘ ten to four,” and I would not willingly see 
a change ; but at odd times innovating thoughts have come upon me, and 
I have asked myself whether official hours must not in time follow the 
general change in our habits with respect to the distribution of the different 
parts of the day. When ‘ten to four” was fixed as the business-day, 
men ate their dinners at five o’clock ; but now they dine at seven and eight 
o'clock, and retire to rest at a time proportionately late. Late to bed is 
late out of bed ; and the eight o'clock breakfast is not readily accomplished. 
Moreover, I must needs confess that hours well suited to the establishment 
of a sober merchant, like Mr. Company, may not be adapted to one pre- 
sided over by a Minister of State. For during the more active part of the 
year, the Minister is constrained to keep late hours, sitting in what is 
called his place in Parliament, often till two o’clock in the morning, and he 
cannot in reason be expected to break his fast at an early hour, and visit 
office in the forenoon. Iam told that practically it often happens that 
the busiest time begins just as the old official hours are ending, and that 
the head of the office often needs his assistants most after they have taken 
their departure. And if this be true, it must be admitted that the plea 
for later hours is uot without a certain force and cogency of its own. In 
the contiguous dwelling, where her Majesty’s foreign affairs are to be 
looked after, late hours, I am informed, are practically the rule, and it is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility that in time the system will extend 
itself beyond the frontier line of the two offices—except in the matter of 
financial payments and other strictly business operations, the time for 
transacting which must correspond with ordinary ‘‘ banking hours,” which 
are those generally of commercial establishments. 

There is another habit which also might be contracted from the 
contagion of next door, which I think would disturb poor Mr. Company 
in his grave even more than a change of hours. Indeed, my mind even 
now misgives me that the cacoéthes or evil habit is insidiously making its 
way into the sacred vestibules of the India House. On a recent visit to the 
present temporary asylum, I am afraid that I smelt tobacco, and although 
my nephew Marmaduke endeavoured to impregnate me with the belief 
that it must have proceeded from the contiguous tavern, there was that in 
his countenance, as he spoke, which caused me to apprehend that he was 
poking fun at his old uncle. But well do I remember the days when 
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some of Mr. Company’s old Directors—and notably one who had more 
eloquence than his compeers, and on several occasions occupied the Chair 
with great distinction and success — were wont to lecture the young 
gentlemen, who came up before them to take the oath of loyalty when 
about to depart for the Indies, upon this evil and demoralizing habit. I 
am, however, bound in sober truth to affirm that I somewhat doubted the 
efficacy of these admonitions, for happening one day to be passing through 
the ante-room into which a bevy of these young gentlemen passed on 
leaving the august presence of the Directors, I observed that two or 
three of the striplings put their fingers derisively to their noses, and I 
heard them ask each other if they did not wish they might get it, which is 
a light puerile mode of expressing a determination to take no heed of what 
has been said. And I am given to understand that the use of tobacco is so 
general in the Indies, that he who smokes not the weed is a rarity among 
men. In such a clime, perhaps, it may have its uses, as a sedative and 
a solace, and in the damper regions may, in moderation, act beneficially 
as a prophylactic, as it is said to do in the Low Countries. But the evil 
is that in these days the weed is not used in moderation, and what should 
be an occasional resource for grown men has become the constant habit 
even of juveniles of small stature, who thereby check their growth and in 
time undermine their vigour. And, if it were only that strict prohibitory 
enactments in our public offices would keep the pipe out of young men’s 
mouths for six hours of the day, I would prohibit the innovation, which, 
I am told, has now so grown up in the Foreign Office as to be past 
checking. Peradventure, in their half of the new Palace of Adminis- 
tration, the establishment, as I understand, not being very numerous, 
space is afforded for convenient smoking-rooms; and, if not, there are 
doubtless corridors and galleries, as in the Indian moiety of the edifice, © 
whence unlimited tobacco-smoke might escape into the outer air, without 
vitiating the atmosphere of rooms sacred to business. It is possible that 
the waiting-rooms of the Foreign Office might be devoted to fumigation— 
in which case boxes of cigars (first quality) might be provided at the 
public charges, for strangers waiting for an interview. And, in good 
sooth, I do not know any circumstances of life in which it is more per- 
missible to beguile the time with tobacco-smoke than when you are 
waiting to see a Minister of State or his representative, who has perhaps 
half-a-dozen names before your own upon his list. The literature of the 
waiting-room is of the scantiest kind. A Times or Morning Post, a 
Foreign Office List or East India Register on the tables, and a map of 
Europe or of Asia and the year’s almanack on the walls, comprise all 
the sources of information open to the inquiring mind. Waiters are, 
therefore, left greatly to the solace of their own thoughts ; and if they be 
suitors no less than waiters, there is not, perhaps, much comfort in their 
cogitations. I am almost minded, therefore, in spite of my counter-blasts, 
to take an exceptionally generous view of the case of the waiting-rooms of 
the Foreign Office, which department, being much frequented by strangers 
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| from France, Germany, Turkey, and other countries, may legitimately be 
more tolerant than others. 
But, referring again to my immediate subject, the Indian moiety of 
the House that Scott Built, I would observe that it was pleasantly remarked 
| to me the other day, that if smoking should become permissible among the 
servants of Mr. Company’s successors, it would be in accordance with 
| Mr. Philosopher Square’s fitness of things, recorded in that pleasant work 
in which Mr. Henry Fielding recites the humourous adventures of Thomas 
Jones, to use only the “‘ hookah” in the upper classes of the service, and 
the ‘‘ hubble-bubble”’ in the lower. At the same time it was suggested 
that the quadrangle, in which the entertainment was given to the Grand 
° Turk, might be formed into a sumptuous Divan, in which Oriental princes 
and potentates might be received by the Minister and his chief officers, 
seated on low cushions, each with a hookah in his mouth, the fumes of 
that description of pipe being, I am told, of a pleasantly odoriferous 
character. Iam given to understand that there is already a project for 
roofing it over with glass, so as not to exclude Heaven’s light, together 
with the rain and the wind ; and truly if it should be warmed with occult 
hot-water pipes, and decorated with choice exotics of tropical growth, it 
would be a reception-room wherein might be welcomed even the Great 
Mogul himself, if that once magnificent race of emperors had not snuffed 
itself out at Delhi. 

There are other reception-rooms, too, in different parts of the building 
—or waiting-rooms, as they are officially called—which do great credit to 
the taste of Mr. Digby Wyatt, and wilkadd much to the respectability of 
the establishment; for it was a sorry sight to see, in the temporary 
Victorian lodgings, great generals or high civil functionaries from the 
Indies, or the turbaned ambassadors of mighty Indian chiefs, hanging 
about in the obscure passages or caged in the messengers’ cupboards, 
whilst they were waiting for official interviews, or seeking to pay friendly 
visits to the ministers of the departments. I am all for a becoming 
respectability of appearance, solid and substantial, and free from gauds ; 
and I think that in the new House all the conditions of a first-rate public 
office have been fulfilled, under the judicious auspices of Mr. Wyatt. 
Accustomed.to the sombre simplicity of the House that John Built, I could 
§ have dispensed with some of the ornamentation, but as the useful has not 
4 been sacrificed to the ornamental, I am content with the gross result ; and 
I wish all my friends many years of health, and happiness, and useful 
work in the House ruat Scorr Buitr. 
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Tue looseness of idea which is traceable in many of our semi-philosophic 
phrases and opinions offers a curious subject for reflection. Habitually, 
partly from mental indolence probably, partly from inherent unscientific 
carelessness of mind, we are satisfied with approaches to an idea about, 
or an explanation of, the phenomena which catch our attention,—with 
what Dr. Chalmers used to call ‘the inkling of an idea,”—not so much 
with half an idea as with the raw materials of an idea. We are content 
with feeling that a conception, and probably a true conception, Juris 
under the expressions we hear and repeat; and under cover of this 
inarticulate sentiment (for it is usually nothing more) we absolve ourselves 
from the exertion of analysing the conception, embodying it in appropriate 
language, or even carrying it so far as distinct and expressible notions. 
We use a phrase, and then fancy we have done a thing,—have elucidated 
a fact or given utterance to an idea. We employ words not to express 
thought, nor (as Talleyrand suggested) to conceal it; but to hide its 
absence and to escape its toil. 

No word has been oftener made to do duty in this way than Tre. 
We constantly say—speaking of material things—that ‘“ Time” destroys 
buildings, effaces inscriptions, removes landmarks, and the like. In the 
same way—speaking of higher matters appertaining to men and nations, 
to moral and intellectual phenomena—we are accustomed to say that 
‘‘ Time” obliterates impressions, cures faults, solaces grief, heals wounds, 
extinguishes animosities ;—as well as that under its influence empires 
decay, people grow enlightened, errors get trodden out, brute natures 
become humanised, and so on,—that the world “makes progress,” in 
short. Now what do we mean when we speak thus; or do most of us 
mean anything? What are the mighty and resistless agencies hidden 
under those four letters, and embodied in, or implied by, that little word ? 

Sir Humphry Davy, in those Consolations in Travel which worthily 
solaced ‘the last days of a philosopher,” endeavoured to answer this 
question as regards mere physical phenomena. He analyses the several 
causes which, in the course of ages, contribute and combine to produce 
the ruins which cover the surface of the earth, and most of which are 
more lovely in their decay than ever in their pristine freshness. Putting 
aside all results traceable to the hand of man, to the outrages of barba- 
rian invaders, or the greed of native depredators,—leaving out of view, 
too, the destruction wrought from time to time by lightning, the tempest, 
and the earthquake,—he shows that the principal among those elements of 
destruction, which operate slowly and surely, generation after generation, 
are traceable to heat and gravitation. More precisely, they may be 
classed under two heads, the chemical and the mechanical, usually acting 
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in combination, and the former much the most powerful of the two. The 
contraction and expansion of the materials of which all -buildings are 
composed, due to changes of temperature, operate to loosen their cohe- 
sion, especially where wood or iron enters largely into their composition ; 
and in northern climates, wherever water penetrates among the stones, 
its peculiarity of sudden and great expansion when freezing, renders it 
one of the most effective agencies of disintegration known. The rain that 
falls year by year, independent of its ceaseless mechanical effect in carry- 
ing off minute fragments of all perishable materials, is usually, and 
especialy near cities, more or less charged with carbonic acid, the action 
of which upon the carbonate of lime, which forms so large an element in 
most stones, is sometimes portentously rapid, as indeed we see every 
day around us. The air, again, through the instrumentality of the oxygen 
which is one of its component parts, is about the most powerful agency 
of destruction furnished by the whole armoury of nature: it corrodes the 
iron by which the stones are clamped together; it causes the gradual 
decay of the timber of which the roofs of buildings are usually constructed, 
so that we seldom find any traces of them in the more ancient remains 
which have come down tous. Thus the great principle of organic life 
becomes also, in its inevitable and eternal action, the great principle also 
of decay and dissolution. Then follows what we may term the unin- 
tentional or accidental agencies of living things. As soon as the walls 
and pediments and columns of a statue or a temple have lost their polished 
surface through the operation of the chemical influences we have enume- 
rated, the seeds of lichens and mosses and other parasitic plants, which 
are constantly floating in the atmosphere, settle in the roughnesses, grow, 
decay, and decompose, form soil, attract moisture, and are followed by 
other and stronger plants, whose roots force their way into the crevices 
thus formed by ‘‘ Time,” and end by wrenching asunder the damaged and 
disintegrated blocks of marble. The animal creation succeeds the vege- 
table and aids its destructive operations ; the fox burrows, the insect bores, 
the ant saps the foundations of the building ; and thus by a series of 
causes, all of them in the ordinary and undying course of nature, the most 
magnificent edifices ever raised by the genius, the piety, and the industry 
of man are brought to an end, as by a fixed and irreversible decree. 
And this is ‘“‘Time,”’ so far as its physical agencies are concerned. 

When we turn from the influence of Time on the work of man’s hands 
to consider its influence on the man himself, we find a very different mode 
of operation. ‘ Time” with individuals acts partly through the medium 
of our capacities and powers, but more, probably, through our defects and 
the feebleness and imperfection of our nature. It ought not, perhaps, to 
be so, but it is so. Time heals our wounds and brings comfort to our 
sorrows, but how? ‘It is beneath the dignity of thinking beings (says 
Bolingbroke) to trust to time and distraction as the only cure for grief— 
to wait to be happy till we can forget that we are miserable, and owe to 
the weakness of our faculties a result for which we ought to be indebted 
to their strength.” Yet it is precisely thus that ‘thinking beings” gene- 
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rally act, or find that “‘ Time” acts with them. Half the healing influence 
of Time depends solely upon the decay of memory. It is a law of nature 
—and like all nature’s laws, in the aggregate of its effects a beneficent 
one—that, while the active powers strengthen with exercise, passive 
impressions fade and grow feeble with repetition. The physical blow or 
prick inflicted on a spot already sore with previous injuries is doubly felt ; 
the second moral stroke falls upon a part which has become partially 
benumbed and deadened by the first. Then new impressions, often far 
feebler, often far less worthy of attention, pass like a wave over the older 
ones, cover them, cicatrise them, push them quietly into the background. 
We could not retain our griefs in their first freshness, even if we would. 
As Mr, Arnold says :— 
This is the curse of life: that not 
A nobler, calmer, train 
Of wiser thoughts and feelings blot 
Our passions from our brain. 
But each day brings its petty dust, 
Our soon choked souls to fill; 
And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will. 
In a word, we do not overcome our sorrow—we only overlive it. It is 
succeeded—not subdued ; covered up, mossed over, like the temples of 
Egypt or the tombs of the Campagna—not conquered. 

It is the same, too, usually, with our faults. ‘Time ” cures them, we 
say. It would be more correct to say that it removes the temptation to 
them. Sometimes it is only that pleasures cease to please ; we grow wise 
and good through mere satiety,—if wisdom and goodness that come to 
us through such an operation of “‘ Time” be not a most fallacious and 
cynical misnomer. The passions that led our youth astray die ont 
with age from the slow changes in our animal frame, from purely physical 
modifications of our constitution ;—the appetites and desires that spring 
from the hot blood and abounding vigour of our early years no longer 
torment the languid pulse and phlegmatic temperament of after life ; the 
world and the devil, not the flesh, are then the tempters to be prayed 
against. The frailties of 

—— cheerful creatures whose most sinful deeds 
Were but the overbeating of the heart, 
come easily and naturally to an end when from the dulled emotions and 
impaired vitality of advancing age we feel nothing vividly and desire nothing 
, Strongly. Time does not so much cure our faults as kill them. 
} Sometimes—often, indeed, we would hope—Time brings experience in 


"its train. We learn that vice ‘‘ does not pay.” We discover by degrees 


that the sin is far less sweet than we fancied, and that it costs much dearer 
than we had bargained for. We grow better calculators than we were ; 
we reflect more profoundly; we measure and weigh more accurately. 
Occasionally, no doubt, “Time” operates through a nobler class of 
influences. The observation of life shows us the extensive misery wrought 
by all wrong-doing ; we find those around us whom we love better than 
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ourselves ; and affection and philanthropy gradually initiate us into virtue 
and self-denial. Growing sense aids the operations of dulled sensibility ;— 
we become less passionate and fierce as our nerves become less irritable ; 
we drop our animosities as failing memory ceases to remind us of the 
offences which aroused them, and as a calmer judgment enables us to 
measure those offences more justly ; we are less willing to commit crimes 
or neglect duties or incur condemnation for the sake of worldly advancement, 
as we discover how little happiness that advancement brings us, and as we 
reflect for how short a period we can hope to enjoy it. But, through all 
and to the last, the physical influence of ‘‘ Time” upon our bodily frame 
is the best ally of its moral influence on our character and our intelligence. 
Time brings mellowness to man much as it brings beauty to ruins—by the 
operation of decay. We melt and fade into the gentle and the good, just 
as palaces and temples crumble into the picturesque. | 

When we come to speak of nations, and of national progress, the idea 
of ‘‘ Time”’ embraces a far wider range of influences, both as to number 
and duration, which we can only glance at. Time, as it operates on 
empires and on peoples, on their grandeur and their decadence, includes 
the aggregate of the efforts, separate or combined, of every individual 
among them, through a long succession of decades and of centuries. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in the least sound of his many sagacious and suggestive 
writings—his inconsiderate attack upon Colenso—speaks much of the 
Zeit-geist, the Spirit of the Age, and urges us to trust to its slow and 
irresistible influence, and not to seek to hasten it,—that is, as far as we 
could understand him, to abstain from all those acts and efforts of which 
its influence is made up. Mr. Leckie, again, in his admirable and philo- 
sophical work, Thé History of Rationalism, especially in the chapter on 
magic and witchcraft, writes as if the decay of superstition, which he 
chronicles so well, were owing to a sort of natural spontaneous growth of 
the human mind, and its added knowledge, and not to any distinct process 
of reasoning, or to the effects of the teaching of any particular men, out 
of which alone in truth such growth could come. But ‘‘ Time,” in reality, 
when used in speaking of nations means nothing but the sum of all the 
influences which, in the course of time, individual labourers in the field of 
discovery, invention, reasoning, and administration, have brought to bear upon 
the world. In the work of religious truth and freedom ‘“‘Time” means the 
blood of many martyrs, the toil of many brains, slow steps made good 
through infinite research, small heights and spots of vantage ground 
won from the retiring forces of ignorance and prejudice by generations of 
stern struggle and still sterner patience, gleams of light, and moments of 
inspiration interspersed amid years of darkness and despondency, thousands 
of combatants falling on the field, thousands of labourers dying at the 
plough, with here and there a Moses mounting the heightz of Pisgah to 
survey, through the mist of tears and with the eye of faith, the promised 
land which his followers may reach at last. In material progress, in those 
acts of life which in their aggregate make up the frame-work and oil the 


- wheels of our complicated civilization, “Time” signifies the hard-won 
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discoveries of science, augmented by the accessions of each succeeding age 
from Thales and Archimedes to Newton and Davy ;—the practical sagacity 
and applicative ingenuity of hundreds of inventors like Arkwright and Watt, 
Stephenson and Wheatstone (to whom we owe the cotton manufacture and 
the steam-engine, the railway and the telegraph), as well as the humbler and 
unremembered labours of the thousands whose minor contrivances paved 
the way for their great completors; the innumerable contributions, age 
after age, of the professional or speculative men who at last have made 
medicine and surgery what they now are; finally, the daily, unacknow- 
ledged, half-unconscious, because routine, exertions of the rulers and 
administrators who have rendered these great victories of peace possible 
because they have enabled those who achieved them to labour in security 
and in hope. As far as ‘Time ”’ has made the world, or any nation in it, 
wiser and better, it is because wise and good men have devoted that brief 
fragment of Time which was allotted to them here below to the task of 
enlightening a1d enouraging their fellow-men, to rendering virtue easier 
and wisdom more attractive, to removing obstacles in the path of moral 
progress, to dragging up the masses towards the position which the 
élite had previously attained. Where nations, once in thraldom, have won 
liberty and independence, it is not the cold abstraction of ‘‘ Time” that has 
enfranchised them, but tyrants that have so misused time as to make 
sufferers desperate ; prophets who have struck out the enthusiasm that 
makes sufferers daring because hopeful, and patriots who have been found 
willing to die for an idea and an aim. And, to look on the reverse of the 
picture, when in its ceaseless revolutions ‘‘ Time,” which once brought 
progress and development, shall have brought decay and dissolution, the 
agencies in operation and their modus operandi present no difficult analysis. 
Sometimes the same rough energy which made nations conquerors at first 
makes them despots and oppressors in the end, and rouses that hatred 
and thirst for vengeance which never waits in vain for opportunities, 
if only it waits long enough; and the day of peril surprises them 
with a host of enemies and not a single friend. Usually the wealth 
which enterprise and civilization have accumulated brings luxury and 
enervation in its train; languor and corruption creep over the people’s 
powers, exertion grows distasteful, and danger repels where it formerly 
attracted ; degenerate freemen hire slaves to do their work, and mercenaries 
to fight their battles ; and no strength or vitality or patriotism is left to 
resist the attacks of sounder and hardier barbarians. Occasionally, in the 
process of territorial aggrandisement, a fation outgrows its administrative 
institutions ; the governmental system and the ruling faculties which 
sufliced for a small state, prove altogether unequal to the task of managing 
a great one, and the empire or republic falls to pieces from lack of cohesive 
power within or coercive power above. Not unfrequently, it may be, the 
mere progress of rational but imperfect civilization brings with it its 
peculiar dangers and sources of disintegration ; the lower and less qualified 
classes in a nation, always inevitably the most numerous, rise in intelli- 
gence and wealth, and grow prosperous and powerful ; institutions naturally 
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become more and more democratic ; if the actual administration of public 
affairs does not pass into the hands of the masses or their nominees, at 
least the policy of the nation is moulded in accordance with the views of 
the less sagacious and more passionate part of the community ; the mischief 
is done unconsciously but irretrievably, and the catastrophe comes without 
being either intended or foreseen. In other cases, states and monarchies 
come to an end simply because they have no longer a ratson d’étre,— 
because they never had in them the elements of permanence; because 
destructive or disintegrating causes, long in operation, have at last ripened 
into adequate strength. The Ottoman Power is falling because the 
military spirit which founded it has died away, and it has no other point 
of superiority to the people over whom it rules ; because the Turks are 
stagnant and stationary, and the Greeks are au fond a progressive though 
a corrupt and undeveloped race. Austria, too, seems crumbling to pieces, 
because composed of a host of incongruous elements, and because neither 
the genius to fuse them, nor the vigour to coerce them, can be found 
among their rulers. 

Is there, then, no permanence in any earthly thing? Must nations 
for ever die out under the slow corrosion of ‘‘ Time,” as surely as men 
and the monuments men rear? Is there no principle of vitality strong 
enough to defy at once assaults from without and disintegration from 
within ;—no elixir vite discoverable by the accumulated sagacity and 
experience of centuries, by means of which the essential elements of 
national life can be renewed as fast as they consume, and the insidious 
causes of decay watched and guarded against the instant they begin to 
operate, and counteracted pari passu with their operation ? In a word, 
cannot the same wisdom and self-knowledge which tell nations why and 
how they degenerate and die, discover antidotes against degeneracy and 
death ? Or is fate too mighty for human resistance ;—that is, to speak 
more piously and definitely, has Providence decreed that the progress of 
the race shall proceed by a succession of states and peoples, and not by 
the adaptation and perfectation of existing ones; and must nations 
perforce forego the noble egotism of immortal life, and be content to live 
vicariously in their offspring and inheritors ? The question is of infinitely 
small moment except to our imaginations ; but there is surely no reason 
why the dearer and more human hope should not be realised, though we 
may be ages distant from the day of realisation. We have all the pre- 
serving salt that lies latent in the true essence of Christianity, as yet so 
little understood ; we are learning to comprehend, far better than the 
ancients and our ancestors, in what rational patriotism consists, and 
wherein lie the real interests of republics and of empires; all the needed 
pharmacopeeia of policy is within our reach as soon as we thoroughly know 
our constitutions, and have the virtue and nerve to apply the remedies in 
time. If there had been conservators of the Coliseum, versed in all the 
destructive and reparative agencies of nature, vigilantly watching the one 
and promptly applying the other, the Coliseum would have been standing 
in its strength and its beauty to this hour, 
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The Shootings of Ramptully. 


THERE is no creature, be it bird, beast, or fish, that exercises such an 
influence over the destinies of the human race as the species of tetrao 
which, for some mysterious but doubtless beneficent reason, is confined 
to limited portions of these little islands. The beneficence evinced in the 
limitation of the region in which this potent bird flourishes, however, is 
principally to be appreciated by the Scottish lairds, who have been turning 
barren moors into gold mines of late years, and who may yet find the more 
the mines are worked the less they will yield. Let us prove the assertion 
in this way. The British empire is the most extensive and populous in 
the world ; no throne, principality, or power can vie with it in acreage 
or population. The British empire is governed by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. The Parliament of the United Kingdom is affected 
materially in its deliberations and in its legislative functions by the grouse, 
which, according to law, must be ready for shooting on 12th August in 
England and in Scotland ; but (with manifest unfairness to English and 
Scotch birds,) are allowed to enjoy longer leases or tenant-right in Ireland. 
As the beginning of August approaches in each year, the most resolute 
Minister is made aware, by signs unmistakable, that he must not trifle 
with the functions of the tetracides, and vex them with attempts at legis- 
lation, which are certain to be received with indifference or contempt. 
It is probable that some Members could sit all the year round, and 
like it. Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Darby Griffiths, Mr. Whalley, and a few others, 
would, it is very likely, enjoy perennial séances and speech-makings. 
Such exceptions prove the rule. Mr. Bright himself would lead off a large 
section of followers to the side of the salmon-pool, far removed from the 
patriotic bellowings of Mr. Beales ; and Lord Russell would prefer another 
speech on the hill-sides of Blairgowrie to another debate in the House 
of Lords. The grouse season rules the Parliamentary recess, and it 
would be very difficult to find a Member in either House who is not, 
directly or indirectly, influenced by the opening of the shootings. It is 
fitly preceded by the “ slaughter of the innocents,” and if the grouse could 
know what deeds are wrought in the heated days and hurried nights 
previous to the holocaust, they might rejoice in the blighted projects, the 
burked speeches, the quashed motions, the abortive preparations, the 
defeated ambition, and the abandoned legislation, which mark the advent 
of their doomsday. The Orissa famine was a cruel calamity—for the 
people of Orissa at all events, and also for Sir Cecil Beadon. But in his 
heart of hearts—well, I will not say that. But I wonder if my friend the 
Laird of Kamptully, who so worthily represents the burghs of Candle and 
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Wick, could look me in the face, and say he felt as much acute concern 
and real active grief about the precordia, when he read of the starvation 
of these coloured brethren, as he did the day he handed me a yellowish 
envelope from which he had extracted a sheet of paper, after breaking 
the wax, on which was impressed the mark of a very fine broad thumb- - 
end, exclaiming, ‘‘ That’s from Rory! It’s frightful news.” \ 

‘«‘ Who is Rory, my dear Mac?” quoth I, gazing on the envelope, which 
was inscribed, ‘‘ The MacBirdie of Kamptully and MacBirdie, M.P., at the 
Commons Hous of Parlament in London, &c. &e. &.”’ ‘‘ And what is the 
dreadful intelligence of which you speak ?” 

‘‘ Just take it and read for yourself. O dear me! dear me!” 

I read the laboured scroll, which was written on a printed form headed 
‘‘ Weekly Report.” 

‘“‘ Moors of Kamptully, Tullymore, MacBirdie More 
MacBirdiebeg and Strathlushy. 

‘¢ HonnERED Sir,—It is with grate regret I have to enform you that own 
to some coorse weather and lateness of heather a grate mortallity has come 
on the broods within the last feaw days. The low grunds by Strathlushy 
are the warst, and I am feearing we will bee four to five hundreyed brase 
short of our number or more. Black game is backward. There is not 
mush tapeworms. The dogs is well worked and will give settisfaction. 
Angus McMunn reports well of the bastes on Tullymore and rund be the 
bak of Benbeg—fine heads. 

‘«* And wishing you respectkfully safe gurney, I am your honner’s most 


obed., as in duty bound, 
* Roperick MacauistTeEr.) 


‘« (See remarks annexed.)” 


‘* But you'll come down all the same, won’t you?” asked the Mac- 
Birdie, entreatingly. “ We'll have birds to shoot after all! A pleasant 
party. There will be Dundrumming, Jack Pintail of the Tenth, and little 
Girder. General Tuck has made a conditional. Idepend on you.”4 

I promised. I felt I was doing a noble deed. The MacBirdie, 
summoned by the division-bell, went off much relieved in his mind to give 
a perfectly unbiassed vote on an Irish grand jury, or fishery, or education, 
or some bill of the kind which the Irish Members will insist on being 
introduced to be killed ere they depart to the bosoms of their constituencies. 
It so happened I was bound to that same country, and it occurred to me 
that it would be a clever thing to go by Fleetwood to Belfast and then 
cross over to Glasgow from the North of Ireland. Thus could I dodge the 
limited mail-trains which were already as exclusive as a subscription opera- 
box on a Patti night. The places were booked in advance weeks ago, and 
I knew the horrors of the middle passage through England by the ordinary 
mail-trains on the eve of St. Tetracide—the sacciferous camaraderie and 
the bad tobacco, and the sporting gentry of the carriages. Well, of this 
route by Fleetwood I would say, if you are a man of the sort of those who 
sit with Bradshaw in one hand and a watch in the other, and note the time 
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of actual arrival at each station, and comparing it with the tabulated time 
get into a passion or make yourself miserable; if you are a man of the 
sort of those who dislike being late generally, and in a hurry particularly ; 
who are rather disposed to fast as little as possible ; who are averse to 
embarking in small steamers and going out to sea to embark in the royal 
mail-boats tossed on the wave; who aspire to the comforts of a good 
berth ; who hate crowds, particularly of Belfast linen-merchants and pig- 
jobbers and horsedealers ;—do not go by Fleetwood and Belfast at this time 
of year unless you are quite certain of being more lucky than I was, and 
of finding the tide answer and a pause in the migration. The tide rarely 
does not answer, I am told. So much the better for frequent passengers. 
But who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Anyway, it was very pleasant next morning to hear the grating of the ship’s 
sides against the quay wall of Belfast, and to think that within a few 
hours by rail there was a certain stream flowing to the sea where the 
salmon, as they headed upwards to the gravel-beds, were just jostling 
each other in the pools. There isno man so persecuted by the weather and 
so dependent for his pleasure on the state of the barometer as the con- 
templative angler. The water is too bright and fine, or it is too high 
and discoloured, or the fish are “‘ waiting for a change,” or the wind is 
in a bad point, or “those white clouds prevent them rising,” or ‘‘ there’s 
thunder in the air;” but something or other there surely is to prevent 
one’s getting half-a-dozen decent fishing days in the year, and when they 
come he is sure to be away or busy, or to have the wrong fly, or to 
break his rod early in the morning, or to get his reel out of order. Why 
pursue the recital of our wrongs at the hands of fortune? Rather let us 
wonder at our perseverance, and rejoice in the exquisite delights of our 
rare moments of rewarded skill and indomitable persistence. That 
second week in this present month of August, however, was under the 
full sway of some malignant and evil-minded planet. ~ There was the 
river, in capital order one would think, running swiftly in broad brown- 
tinged sheets over the pebbles, or resting its waters in the long pools, 
swept by a gentle breeze till it rushed forth to meet the breakers which 
caught it in snowy arms and swept it away in the turmoil of waters at the 
tiny bar of sand and black rocks covered with seaweed. There in the 
long reaches now and then a something boiled up from below, and a silver 
gleam was visible through the waters, and the surface, broken into a circling 
whirl, indicated the play of ‘a fash” beneath. What lure of flies was 
known to the angler’s art was all displayed in vain. From morn to noon, 
from noon to dewy eve, three Summer days I toiled or watched the 
practised hand of the guardian of the waters plying its skill in vain till 
I had a “crick” in my back from endless wavings of a seventeen-footer 
and a slight touch of the rheumatics all over, and, full of hatred to all the 
subtle race of the Salmonide, revolved felon plans of snatching and stroke- 
hauling and poisoning in my dreams. It was time to depart at last from the 
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ungrateful stream, and to take my revenge on the moors, if I would escape 
the horrors of a Sunday in Glasgow between the services and the disgrace 
of arriving late at Kamptully Lodge. The Belfast steamer to Glasgow was 
certainly not a very pleasant medium of communication on the night of 
August 9th. Every berth was taken, every chair and bench occupied, 
and from beneath the tables sounded the heavy breathings of many 
sleepers. There were sporting gentlemen who had been attending some 
races, agricultural gentlemen who had been engaged at a cattle-show, flax- 
buyers and linen-factors, and the way in which they devoured eggs and 
bacon, and flounders, and drank tea and whisky-toddy, and brandy and 
“soddy wather,’’ was enough to alarm any one not acquainted with the 
habits of these meritorious individuals. There were also numerous repre- 
sentatives of the class to which I belonged, the happy men engaged to 
friends with hunting grounds of their own, and some who could speak of 
‘‘my moors” and their prospects. It is curious how many men shoot 
grouse because it is the fashion. They feel themselves bound to do it. 
They lose caste if they are not on the moors on 12th August, and so they 
toil on after a brace of dogs till they are ready to die, and make believe 
that they enjoy it, and are all the better of the exhaustion, which they do 
not recover for days afterwards. What would become of the Highlands, 
or rather of the Scottish chiefs, only for this fashionable diversion? Red 
deer would not produce the same results on the rental, nor would salmon. 
There are limits to forests and salmon rivers, and to the means and tastes 
of those who prefer stalking and fishing, but the grouse mountain is 
always profitable, for sheep and grouse thrive together; at least they are 
not antagonistic, and it might be a question which of the two should give 
way, in case they were found incompatible with each other. The Liver- 
pool cotton-broker, the Manchester warehouseman, the Bolton ‘ chap,”’ 
the London merchant, must have his moor ; many of the class have forests 
and rivers as well. They jostle the Highland chief out of his fastnesses, 
and he swears and pockets the money, and lays on the rent, unless he be 
such a great landed proprietor as the Duke of Sutherland, and one or two 
more. But even a duke will let his ancestral halls and his wide-spread 
acres of moor and mountain to a sporting stock-jobber, and many a poor 
proud family is fain to surrender the rights of the chase to the Saxon 
lawyer or the Southron, who has well-filled money-bags, and who seeks 
in the Highlands the sport and the society which he cannot’ get else- 
where. It was doubtless the Queen who set the fashion, and made 
the Highlands so popular. The Prince Consort, as we learn, breathed 
more freely when he came to Balmoral; and although it costs her 
Majesty some 2,000/. whenever she moves from the south to the north, it 
is, perhaps, the only part of her dominions where she really feels at rest. 
The proximity of the Court fixed many of the chiefs of the clans in their 
homes. Some of them were honoured by the condescending visits of the 
Sovereign and the Prince Consort, and relations approaching to intimacy 
were established between the Royal Family and the respectable commoners 
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who could not even boast of being “the” Mac anything. Legal gentlemen, 
from the occupants of judicial seats down to the flourishing solicitor or 
much brief-giving attorney, worn-out medical men and Low Church 
parsons, swell the pilgrimage to the shrines of St. Grouse, north of Tay, 
and away to the west and east. A return of the sums paid for these 
shootings and fishings would make some of the income-tax officials jump 
in their chairs; and although the reports of the prevalence of disease 
caused many persons to fall away, and prevented the lettings of various 
shootings this year, it may fairly be said that the rates of moors, forests, 
and streams are on the increase, and that they exhibit an annual rise. It 
would be strange if it were not so. The accumulation of capital in 
England and Scotland is to be counted by many millions every year. 
With opulence comes leisure, and a taste for sport just as the means of 
indulging it are augmented. The hills, the moors, and streams cannot 
be enlarged or multiplied. True, indeed, the sheep may be turned off a 
mountain, and the red deer will at once take their place for the stalker ; 
or the growth of heather may be encouraged for the grouse, or falls may 
be levelled and channels opened for the salmon ; but, practically, there 
can be no accession to the acres or the streams suitable for the sportsman. 
Whenever property comes into the market, there are bidders for it at the 
most enormous prices. Peers and commoners contend together for the 
coveted possession of solitary wilds and bleak corries, where they can toil 
and be thankful when the session is over, till they are summoned back to 
watch the results of the leap in the dark. The makers of guns and car- 
tridges, of powder and shot, rejoice ; the. breeders of dogs multiply ; the 
race of keepers and gillies thrives and expands, and thousands of men are 
turned away from emigration or agricultural labour to the strenuous 
idleness of the chase. And after all, it is not to be wondered at. If 
aman be in tolerably good condition, there is no sport which is so exhi- 
larating and agreeable as that afforded in the Highlands. The chamois- 
shooter has to spend long nights up among the snow-fields in cold 
and solitude ; the partridge-shooter must toil in blazing sunshine over 
heavy swedes and foot-tripping mangold; the Indian sportsman is not 
always certain that his game may not bag him; and all over the world, 
wherever he may be, the keen votary of the chase has privations and 
sufferings to temper his delights. But the Highland lodge is the abode of 
comfort. Lost in the clouds, without a sound to break the silence save 
the belling of the deer and the beatings of his own heart in the forest, the 
crowing of the startled grouse or the bark of the collie on the moors, the 
sportsman knows that somewhere in the brown void beneath him there is 
a snug little palace of indolence, where plenteous fare and good living and 
a comfortable bed await him at nightfall. 

It is noon at the Perth station, and half-a-dozen trains are in at once: 
engines whistling, guards tootling, porters running. What a scene it is! 
The trains from the south and the east and the west are all in, and those 
for the north are making ready to start. The energetic, good-humoured 
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and obliging station-master is ruling the chaos of gun and rod cases, port- 
manteaus, ladies’ boxes and bags, which has accumulated on the platform ; 
now giving a hand to a truck,—now leading a distracted lady’s-maid to 
the arms of her mistress,—here attending to the owner of a missing 
pointer,—there contending with a lordly Jeames who is seeking to 
appropriate a carriage for his master’s cigar,—or appeasing the wrath of a 
gent who has had “ ’is ’at-box stove in by the rascally porters.” You see 
faces you have not beheld since the last war perhaps, or since the season 
before last. 

‘‘ Hallo, old fellow, where the deuce are you from ? ” 

“$0 glad to see you—just arrived from Calcutta the day before 
yesterday; so lucky to be in time for the first day!” 

See, there is Lord Tadpole, and there is my lady! ‘ That heap of 
luggage, about the size of a shepherd’s bothie, is theirs, you may be bound, 
for that is Tadpole’s own man at one side of it, and at the other is the 
wretched Clarisse, my lady’s maid, looking with horror to her two months’ 
imprisonment by the side of Loch Froggy. Tadpole, you see, wears the 
Strathfroggy stalking suit, and tremendous shoeing and a wideawake ; and 
the melancholy-looking man close behind him will burst into kilt and hose 
and spleuchan, and play the bagpipes, as soon as he gets his foot on his 
native heather, for-he is. the Tadpole piper, who makes dinner hideous 
,and drinks a great deal of whisky o’ nights. There, revolving round my 
,lord, whose near neighbour he is, in the desperate hope of obtaining a nod 
of recognition, is little Doechat, who has hired a fine place for his ’ealth, 
and who would fall away at once into the nether depths if he were not 
shooting on the 12th August. Doechat has put his little legs into pink 
stockings with green bars, and is encased in knickerbockers and suit of 
bright green Genoa velvet, and his valétaille is in attendance on a 
monstrous quantity of his property, and when he thinks he is not noticed 
enough, he demands in a loud voice, ‘‘ Franswaw ! ” 

‘‘Franswaw! Etes vous bien certang que le dook de Bilbow né’it pas 
arrivey ?” 

‘Qui, monsieur. Mais Monsieur Abrahams va venir. I] est dans le 
convoi qui arrive. Ah! voila, monsieur ! ” 

Doechat darts into the restaurant, and leaves ‘‘ Franswaw’’ to receive 
Mr. Abrahams, who is magnificently got up for the occasion, and has an 
Oriental aspect which ill accords with a Moses’ “ suit for the moors.” 

At last we are off, with many Tadpoles, Doechats and intermediate 
varieties, and the train dashes into the real Highlands, which open for us at 
Killiecrankie. The sun is getting low as the Highland express halts for a 
moment at the Strathlushy station, a little wooden barrack-looking place 
on a moor, with mountains on all sides. There, in kilt and phillabeg, 
sporran and spleuchan and bonnet—the latter with a large silver badge and 
a bunch of heather to boot in the side of it—stands the MacBirdie himself, 
and halfa-dozen kilted gallowglasses. The chief's face is radiant. 

‘*T’ve been over the moors these two last days ; plenty of birds strong 
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on the wing. That fellow Rory is always of a desponding turn of mind, 
or thinks it right to prepare me not to expect too much. You're the first 
man come yet; but the others will arrive by the evening train. Dun- 
drumming was driving up to the lodge as we started for the station.” 

It is three miles to the lodge which the MacBirdie has built on the 
policy of Kamptully, and as we drove over, the laird told off the party for 
Monday. 

‘Tl put you on a middle beat with Dundrumming,” he said, “ as 
he’s not fond of hard walking and likes plenty of birds. Take them pretty 
quick, as he’s apt to be sharp with them. You'll get 150 brace between 
you, I hope. Iam going with Pin to keep him in order, and the others 
can pair off as they like.” 

The lodge was a substantial, well-built stone edifice of one story, with 
eight bed-rooms opening off a central corridor at one side, a large dining- 
room and drawing-room on the other, the kitchen at the end. The few 
starved trees which had been planted about could not conceal the very 
useful unornamental garden stored with cabbages, potatoes, onions, and 
the like, nor the outhouses and kennels where gillies and dogs congregated 
and had their being. Dundrumming, a red-faced, lean man, with watery 
grey eyes and a hooked nose much tainted by snuff, was lying full length 
on the sofa as we came in. 

«‘ This horrid gout!” he groaned. ‘It is just set in the right foot. 
I always said Macbogus'’s claret is loaded—full of Hermitage. Had you 
ever the gout ?”’ he asked of me, when the MacBirdie retired. 

‘‘ Well, no; I can’t say I have.” 

“You are very lucky then. I think,” he continued, looking at me 
narrowly, “ this attack will go away ; but I thought it just as well to give 
Kamptully a hint. He’s got capital claret, and he’s got some that isn’t ; 
and I wanted to warn him against trotting out the latter for us just as he 
was going to see after the wine.” 

The Dundrumming had a glimpse of intellect in him I perceived. 
That evening he drank a good deal of claret, and said nothing of his gout 
next morning ; so it is fair to suppose there was no Burgundy adulteration 
in it. The lodge was too far from the kirk for any but the most energetic 
pedestrians, and Sunday passed quietly. Some of the party tried their legs 
over the hill, and came back in great spirits concerning the broods. 
Dundrumming lay on the state sofa, with a handkerchief over his face to 
keep off the flies, till it was time to dress for dinner. The laird paid 
frequent visits to the keeper’s lodge and to the kennels, in which I 
accompanied him ; and when tired of that, I consulted the library, which 
consisted of Toplady’s Sermons, The Veterinary’s Companion, Burns’ Poems, 
Burns’ Justice, Doddridge’s Expositer, Scrope’s Deer-Stalking, Davy’s 
Salmonia, and a few odd volumes of novels and magazines. 

At the first tap at my door I was awake in the morning, but it was no 
great credit to me, for it was past seven o’clock. ‘The laird disna starrt 
verra eerly at first,” said Andrew, as he arranged my knickerbockers and 
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shoes, splashed the cold water into my tub, and gave a farewell pat of the 
hand to my shooting-coat. ‘‘ There’s no breakfast till eight o'clock, and 
they'll no be off ’till nine, I’m thinking.” The yard outside my window 
was filled with a wonderful gathering of the clans, and all the ponies on 
the hill-sides had been congregated there from dawn. The keeper's lads 
were engaged in moderating the ardour of the straining couples, and I 
very soon selected my own particular friends and favourites from the tail- 
wagging pack—Froth, a beautiful clean-built pointer in splendid condition, 
and Frolic, her brother, and, if possible, her superior. What a breakfast 
we made, and what a bustle of preparation then followed as panniers 
were packed for the game-ponies and for the lunches! Pipes were lighted 
—the keepers and their gillies were told off to each party, and in solemn 
state the great procession, headed by the General and Pin, moved off in 
detachments to the hills. It was a pretty sight to behold: the General 
sat his old wall-eyed pony as if it were a war-horse, and Pin beside him 
tried his best to provoke his quadruped into a kick by the use of the 
pointed end of his stick. Then came at their heels a gillie leading their 
pony with panniers for the game, one being full of creature comforts ; 
another gillie with a brace of pointers; another with a brace of setters ; 
a third with a retriever ; the keeper and two assistants with the guns and 
cartridges. Dundrumming and myself followed in similar state and style, 
only that Dundrumming had his own gillies extra, and had secret luxuries 
added to the luncheon-pannier. The MacBirdie and Girder brought up 
the rear, with a still more numerous clientelle of ponies, gillies, dogs, 
and keepers, so that as we wound up the rude pathway which led to the 
point whence our paths diverged to the different shootings, we resembled 
in some sort a column of infantry and cavalry going out on a foray. 
‘Good luck,” “Good sport,” ‘Dinner at eight.” And so we parted. 
Our course lay straight up by the side of a burn, or series of little water- 
falls and cascades, which came down from the moor above us, over the 
hard white stones. The day was dark and warm and windy, just the kind 
we wanted for scent and shooting. 

‘Ef at ell be pleesin’ to yee, wall begin just here. There’s fine 
grund aboot us.” 

The dogs were cast loose and were gambolling in the heather in a 
preliminary flourish. We dismounted, took our guns, and walked on 
after the keeper. ‘‘ Whoa, steady, Frolic!” Sure enough there was a 
point just in one minute. Dundrumming and I walked over the 
heather towards the rigid tail, which was backed by Froth with much 
solicitude. 

‘“‘T think you are keeping a little too much to my side,” quoth Dun- 
drumming, who was marching straight towards the dog’s head. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, but 4 

Whirr, whirr! Bang, bang, bang, bang! 

‘¢ That’s well, indeed,” said the keeper, as he walked towards the birds 
which were down. 
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I knew both were mine. Dundrumming had shot at two which rose 
across him, and I caught the twinkle of the keeper’s cye as my friend 
exclaimed,— 

‘* I’m in good form I see by these two shots. Take your time, sir, and 
I'll be bound you'll do better next time.” 

‘*« Why, I protest those birds are mine. I fired at them both.” 

‘¢ Then it was after I had killed them, that’s all,” quoth Dundrumming. 

He was a dreadful man. I never was in such agonies of rage in my 
life as I was ere the day was over. He blazed away at everything that 
rose, claimed everything that fell, and in the evening, as we sat at dinner 
talking of the shooting, I heard him, sotto voce, say of me—me, the crack 
shot of the regiment—“ MacBirdie, I’m thinking my friend the captain 
has not had much practice with the grouse. He couldn’t get on to them 
to-day at all. But he'll do better,” he added, in a louder voice, as he 
perceived my eye turned on him. ‘I could see by the style of that right 
and left you got” (I had dozens of them, I swear) ‘‘ just before we left, 
that you were no novice.” We had bagged 1714 brace, of which I had killed 
fully three-fourths ; but before the evening was over, I had the satisfaction 
of hearing Dundrumming take his oath he had killed 200 brace to his own 
gun, the ten he said which were lost, and of seeing him removed to his 
chamber in a high state of exaltation, declaring,—‘‘I shay, MaBirdie, 
I shos five hundre brashe to my gun. The captin can’t shoot; you 
can't shoot; Pinttail can’t shoot; the old General can’t hit haystack.” 
And so ended my first day with the grouse, and with Drumming of 
Dundrumming. 

There are many of them, I daresay, at work on the moors this moment, 
and Dundrumming still enjoys a high reputation at Kamrially with every 
one but the keeper. 




















